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The Arkansas Danger: 
DINGLE THE BACKWOODSMAN. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST. 





BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


A CURIOUS CHARACTER.—THE SKIRMISH.—A 
FRIEND IN NEED.—UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

Tue early rays of an Italian sun, on a June 
morning of the year 1848, swept over the desolate 
campagna in the neighborhood of Rome the 
Eternal, falling here and there on clumps of 
trees and ivy-mantled ruins, fallen columns and 
broken statues, and glancing along the sym- 
metrical arches of a noble aqueduct as they 
diminished in perspective to the dim distance. 

Among other objects revealed by the morning 
light in that wide scene of mingled splendor and 
ruin, desolation and luxuriance, was a low and 
bulky but ruinous structure, evidently a place of 
sepulture and of great antiquity. From this 
lonely ruin, a strange figure cautiously emerged, 
and rising from the stooping posture which the 
lowness of the doorway rendered necessary, dis- 
played a person full six feet in height. The 
stranger was attired in agreen frock, girt around 
the waist with a scarlet silk sash, in which were 
stuck a brace of Colt’s revolvers, and a long, 
broad-bladed knife. His long, muscular limbs 
and feet were encased in leggins and deerskin 
moccasins, and he wore on his head a slouched 
hat with a flaunting feather stuck in the band. 
In his right hand, he poised a beautiful double- 
barrelled rifle. 

The features of this singular personage, whose 
appearance had a dash of the brigand in it, did 
not seem to indicate Italian nationality. The 
complexion, though weather-stained, was not 
dark enough for a child of the South. The eyes 
were light, but keen and penetrating, the nose 
rather sharp, and the cheek bones rather high ; 
while the firm lips, as far as they could be seen 
through a thick but light-colored moustache that 
joined a pointed beard, indicated great deter- 
mination. He was exactly the kind of person. 
age to be dreaded as an enemy, or welcomed as 
an ally in the troubled days with which our 
story opens, for it was now the famous “battle 
summer,” when Europe was convulsed with the 
volcanic upheaving of the masses. Rapid and 
astounding had been the events of the few pre- 
ceding months. The people of Italy had risen 
in their might, and a ruler, holding an office 
which seemed to shield him against all temporal at- 
tacks, had been compelled to flee from his throne 
upon the seven hills, and a republic had been in- 
augurated under those grand old ruins where the 
“fierce democracie” had once held sway, but 
where for centuries the great heart of the people 
had ceased to thrill with the pulsations of lib- 
erty. But not unchallenged was the sway of 
the new-born republic. France had sent her 
legions to enforce the restoration of the fallen 
dynasty, and forty thousand troops now be- 
leaguered the Eternal City, defended by only 
twelve thousand irregular volunteers. 

Such was the political position of Rome on 
that summer morning when the strange charac- 
ter we have attempted to picture to our readers, 
emerged from his hiding-place. Soldier or brig- 
and, whatever he might be, the stranger having 
advanced noiselessly a few paces, rested his rifle 
on the ground, the barrel lying in the hollow of 
his arm, and raising his right hand to his ear, 
listened intently, his eyes fixed in the direction 
of a hill not far distant. Suddenly a sharp re- 
port broke upon his ear. In an instant his 
rifle was caught up from the ground, as he 
exclaimed to himself : 

“That ar was a pistol shot, and a Yankee one 
at that—or I’m confoundedly mistaken !” 

Without a moment’s hesitation he rushed for- 
ward in the direction of the sound, his speed ac- 
celerated by a repetition of the discharge of fire- 
arms. The combatants, whoever they were, 
were hidden from his view by the hill, thickly 
grown with cypress trees, that lay before. Steep 
as it was, he scaled it with a sure, rapid and 
noiseless step, and concealing himself among the 
bushes on the summit, looked down upon a 
startling scene. 

At some distance below him stood a young 
man, in the dress of a civilian, his back against a 
rock, a bowie-knife in one hand and a clubbed 
revolver in the other, keeping at bay half a 
dozen French infantry soldiers. Three more lay 
dead in the middle of the road, and the blood 
upon the clothes of the survivors showed that 
they had been hit, while similar stains on the 
dress of their single antagonist showed that he 

had not escaped from the fray unharmed. And 



































even as our mysterious friend took a rapid sur- 
vey of the scene, one of the soldiers plunged his 
bayonet into the young man’s arm, receiving in 
return a slash from the bowie-knife. Of course, 
against such fearful odds, it was impossible to 
contend, for the young man had no chance to re- 
load his revolver—and what was a knife against 
half-a-dozen gleaming bayonets? The fierce 
Frenchmen, burning with a thirst for revenge, 
were preparing to slaughter their opp t, when 
—‘ Crack !”—a sharp report was heard above 
them, and a bullet ringing through the air, went 
straight to its destination. The foremost French 
soldier fell without a sigh. A flash of lightning 
descending from a sunny sky could not more 
have astonished his comrades. 

As they gazed around, a second sharp report 
was heard, and another soldier bit the dust. 
With a wild shriek of terror, the survivors fled. 
But though they sprang down the hill with the 
speed of deer, another report, yet sharper than 
the two preceding, startled the echoes, and the 
hissing messenger of death added another victim 
to the falling. And now, hard upon the heels 
of the last shot, the mysterious marksinan 
emerged from his ambuscade, and tearing down 
through the bushes, gained the scene of combat 
with gigantic strides, his face flushed with 
triumph and stern with the ardor of battle. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

The young man he had rescued from death 
was a graceful, handsome fellow, with piercing 
black eyes and clustering hair, classic features, 
and a small jet-black moustache shading his well 
cut mouth. A light sack coat was belted round 
his waist, and a travelling knapsack lay at his 
feet. 
“Pretty good shootin’, stranger—eh?” said 
our first acquaintance. ‘All three shot in the 
eye—a trick I learned fire-huntin’ in old Arkan- 
saw! But I say—” 

He paused abruptly and gazed fixedly at the 
young man, who returned his look with equal 
earnestness. 

“ By the forks of the Red River!” pursued 
the stranger. ‘It is—no! pshaw! it can’t be!” 

“ What’s the matter, sir ?”’ 

“Tf ’twas anywhar else—’ceptin’ on this ar 
side-hill in the outskirts of Rome—I mought 
think—I mought think—that is, I mought say, 
stranger—that you was a countryman of mine, 
and that your name was—” 

“ Guy Allston !” 

“Wake snakes—it is he! Your hand, old 
boy! I’m as glad as if I was playin’ keards and 
hilt a bully hand and the stake was ten thousand 
shin-plasters.” 

“But this can’t be my old friend Jonadab 
Dingle, from the backwoods of America ?” 

“It aint anybody else,” replied the hunter, 
coolly. ‘ But what on airth brings you out to 
this ar Pagan land of Eyetalians, and hand- 
orgins and monkeys, ruins and lazzaronis, brig- 
ands and butcher-knives ?” 

“A truant disposition, Dingle. 
elling to complete my education. 
Dingle—what brought you here?” 

“Jest to see this yar rotten old world they 
brag so much about, to see if it begins to com- 
pare with our bran new world that’s as bright 
and beautiful as a new silver dollar from the 
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mint. So after pirotin’ round, I brought up here 
in Rome—whar everything seems to want re- 
pairin’, houses, government and all. I found 
’em trying to straighten things out. I should 
have drawed up a constitution for ’em, if they 
hadn’t got that fixed, as I’m pretty well posted 
up on steam-ingines and the machinery of gov- 
ernment ; but finding Mazzini had got pretty 
well under way, and the French were down on 
em, I thought I’d try my hand at a little 
fightin’.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Mean? Why, I’ve got a company.” 

“A company ?” 

“Yes—sogers—militia men—volunteers—all 
sorts—half-a-dozen o’ one and six o’ t’other. 
But they’re smart enough chaps, I tell you! I 
serve under Garrybiddle.” 

“You mean Garabaldi!” 

“ Yes—Garrybarry.” 

“And what sort of a man is he ?” 

“A perfect brick! A whole team and a hoss 
to let, and a wapper-jawed bull-dog under the 
wagon !” 

“ But what induced you to volunteer ?” 

“Tl tell you. I was spilin’ for a fight. I 
tried to get into one in England—but lord love 
you, Guy! they don’t know what an Arkansaw 
toothpick means, and I understand they look 
upon gougin’ and scalpin’ as irregular practices. 
It’s as bad in France—there they kick and 
scratch like school-gals. In Germany, they 
bundle up in cotton-wool and scratch each other’s 
faces with the p’ints of their schlagers. But a 
truce to jesting, Guy,” he added, in a more 
serious tone; and abandoning the Western 
phraseology, which he used more in fun, and 
from old habit and assoviation, than in earnest— 
for he was by no means ill-informed—‘“ 1 found 
these people fighting for their liberty, and I 
thought that a strong arm and a stout heart, 
though they were a foreigner’s, might not be 
more unwelcome to them, than were the swords 
and hearts of Lafayette and Steuben, Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, when they came over to help our 
fathers in the Revolutionary struggle.” 

“And I, as I told you,” said Allston, “was 
travelling for pleasure and instruction, when I 
approached this city. Loath to leave Italy with- 
out visiting Rome, I rashly attempted to make 
my way in, when I was overhauled by a squad 
of French soldiers. I retorted their insolence 
upon them, when they assaulted me, and the 
consequence would have been fatal, but for your 
opportune appearance.” 

“But you are hurt, Guy,’ 
ticing a sudden paleness that 
friend’s face. 

“’Tis nothing—this scratch of a bayonet,” 
replied Allston, faintly. 

“Nothing! How could I have forgotten ? 
Here, let me bind your arm! Don’t mind if it 
hurts you.” 


” said Dingle, no- 


overspread his 








With these words, tearing the handkerchief | 


from his neck, Dingle, making his friend sit 
down upon a rock, bound up the wounded arm 
and stopped the effusion of b!ood. 

“And now what’s to be done next, Dingle?” 
said Allston, after thanking the friendly back- 
woodsman. 
of French light cavalry scouring the plain.” 


“Yes,” said Dingle, glancing in the direction 
indicated ; “they are some of St. Jean 1’ Ange- 
ly’g troopers, and if they get at us, they’ll cut us 
up like gourds. But I reckon old killbuck,” he 
added, grasping his rifle, “ will empty a few of 
their saddles, as soon as I can draw a bead on 
them. But that’s nonsense. We mustn’t throw 
away our lives—it’s agin scriptur’ and the consti- 
tution ; fight when you may, retreat when you 
must. There’s a city of refuge nigh at hand. 
Are you strong enough to walk a good stick ¢” 

“ Perfectly—the faint feeling I had a moment 
since is gone.” 

“Come, then, take my arm.” 

And, aiding his young friend, the powerful 
backwoodsman led the way by the same path by 
which he had reached the scene of conflict. 

“I should like mightily,” he said, looking 
back, ‘‘to stay and drop a few more of those 
mounseers. If I was alone, I’d do it. But 
come on—we can’t afford to indulge in such 
luxuries just now.” 

After a few moments passed in silence, Dingle 
said : 

‘Hold on—here’s the place.” 

You call this a shelter?” exclaimed Allston, 
pointing to the ruined tomb. 

“Of course I do.” 

“ This ruined structure ?”’ 

“Say,” said the backwoodsman, “in the 
course of your readin’, didn’t you ever come 
across a description of the Catacombs ?” 

“The Catacombs ?” 

“ Ay—the Catacombs of Rome ?” 

“ To be sure I have.” 

“And you aint afeared of diving under 
ground, like you was going into a coal pit ?” 

“Not I!” 

“Then follow me. Where the early Chris- 
tians found refuge, there’s still harborage for the 
oppressed. It want for nothing that those old 
fellows we read of scooped out the sand and 
quarried the rocks beneath our feet.” 

Five minutes afterwards, a group of French 
light horsemen, well mounted, dashed up and 
drew rein at the very spot where Dingle had just 
been speaking. But where were the fugitives ? 
Had the earth swallowed them up? They were 
nowhere to be seen! The officer, a daring fel- 
low, threw himself off his horse and explored 
the ruin, satisfying himself without much trouble 
that the persons he sought were not there. With 
many an oath and exclamation of surprise, he 
remounted, and the party rode off at a sharp trot 
to report that the enemy, whose fire had proved 
so fatal to their fellows, hud escaped their 
vengeance. 


CHAPTER IL 


MORB ADVENTURES. A PLEASANT TERMINA- 
TION TO A DARK JOURNEY. 


Wuen Dingle had got his friend within the 
ruined tomb, he moved aside a huge stone that 
turned on hinges bolted into the solid wall, and 
led him down a flight of stone steps dimly 


| lighted by narrow ventilators that communicated 


“Look yonder—there is a handfal | 


with the exterior. After the descent had been 
safely accomplished, he begged Allston to sit 
down and make himself as comfortable as he 


| could for a space of time which he would strive 





to make as brief as possible, for, he said, he had 
business to attend to which could not he post- 
poned. 

Under any other circumstances, Allston would 
have chafed at being left alone in a dark, damp 
underground passage ; but he was so grateful for 
his recent rescue, he had lately seen death so 
close at hand, that his spirits were as light as if 
he were quartered in a palace. 

At the expiration of a few hours, he heard the 
cheery voice of Dingle again. 

“Here am I,old fellow! And yon are all 
right ?” 

« All right.” 

“That’s hearty. Well, I’ve been in search of 
rather better quarters for you, and I’ve found 
’em.” 

“Where ?” 

“In Rome.” 

“In Rome! Do you mean to say you have 
been to Rome ? How did you elude the French ¢” 

“Why, bless your soul, I didn’t go near the 
French !”” 

“ But haven’t they surrounded the city ?” 

“Of course; but they’re not under the city !” 

“Not under the city ?” 

“No. Have you forgotten the Catacombs ?”” 

“What!” cried Allston, in surprise; “do 
they extend so far in that direction ?” 

“Well, I reckon they go everywhere. No- 
body knows where they don’t go to. I’ve trailed 
the passages, like a hound winding a deer, and 
every day I’ve made new discoveries. Yes, 
I’ve been to Rome, and seen Garrybarry—and 
you're provided for.” 

“ But in what way ?” 

“ You'll see. What does Shakspeare say ?— 
something about the turn of the tides, eh ?”’ 

“« There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 

“Ts that what you’re driving at, Dingle ?” 

“Exactly. I’ve launched your bark on that 
same tide, and if you keep her head straight, 
you'll come to port. But here come my men.” 

As he spoke, a single point of light, rapidly 
enlarging, approached them. It soon became 
apparent that it came from a torch in the hands 
of a fierce moustached fellow wearing a brig- 
and’s hat and plume, a scarlet frock with sabre 
and pistols at the waist, and accompanied by 
four others similarly attired, bearing a rude kind 
of litter. 

“There’s your conveyance!” said Ding'e. 
“Man power’s better than steam for the Cui- 
acombs.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, I’m perfectly able to 
walk.” 

“And I’m perfectly able not to let you,” said 
Dingle. ‘“ Remember you’re under martial law. 
So just be good enough to step into that litter.” 

Allston smiled, and took his seat in the litter, 
which was immediately lifted by the men. Din- 
gle saw that he was comfortably arranged, and 
then grasped his hand. 

“Farewell, old fellow—take good care of 
yourself. I'll try to see you now and then. But 
I must remain here to scout. Good-by!” 

On, through the dark, damp, narrow, winding, 
dismal passages, went the litter, borne on its 
way l-y the sure-footed soldiers, the rays of the 
torch dimly lighting up the subterranean laby- 
rinth. Allston was very romantic, and this 
strange and unequalled journey had a peculiar 
charm for his imagination. Some hours were 
occupied in the passage, but at last the bearers 
halted in a small chamber at the foot of a stone 
staircase. Here he was requested to alight from 
the litter, and the torch bearer, beckoning him to 
follow, said—‘ Andiamo, Signore!’ and led the 
way up. Above, there was a narrow corridor, 
through which they passed and emerged by a 
Goor into the court-yard of a large quadrangular 
edifice. 

“ Ece’il Rotondo (there is the Rotunda),” said 
the guide, pointing to a large circular building 
which was visible through the gateway. “An- 
date piu—e dunque—ma non—Ecco Rinaldo.” 
And he pointed to an advancing figure. “ Egli 
va monstrarvi ’l palazzo d° Avenna”—which sig- 
nified that the new comer would conduct him to 
the d’Avenna palace. 

The man, who now took charge of Allston, 
lowed respectfully, and then silently led the 
way They went past the Rotunda, which 
Allston knew better as the Pantheon, and tarn- 
ing into the Corso on the right, they proceeded 
quickly down that celebrated street. It was 
crowded with excited people, anxiously talking 
about the French, women with children in their 
arms, beggars halting on their crutches, while 
through the throng armed horsemen forced their 
way, and groups of brigands, who were con- 
tributing to the defence of the city, displayed 
their fierce faces and picturesque costumes. The 
quiet of Rome was gone—war and revolution 
had roused her into strange activity. 

They moved along the Corso for some dis- 
tance, and then, when near the end, turned to 
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the left, and at last came on one of the innumer- 
able palaces of Rome. It was the palazzo 
d’Avenna, a latge, substantial and magnificent 
structure designed by no less»n genius than 
Michael Angelo. Signs of wealth ‘abounded 
everywhere, and the young American was de- 
lighted with its appearance, for it more than 
realized the somewhat romantic anticipations he 
had formed of the palatial architecture of Rome. 
The slight fear he might have had about his odd 


mode of introduction, was dissipated entirely | 


when, on his entrance, the servants of the house- 
hold, clad in rich liveries, bowed to him with the 
most obsequious politeness, and ushered him 


“with great pomp and ceremony from room to 


foom, until he found himself at the lower ex- 
Aremity.of the principal hall. Although our 
hero Had ‘moved in the best society at home, he 
was still dazzled and bewildered by the splendor 


y-and ceremony that surrounded him, from its en- 


tire novelty, and the striking contrast it pre- 
sented to the scenes he had just left. He had a 
young man’s nervous embarrassment at the con- 
dition of his wardrobe, which was hardly suited 
to the position in which he found himself placed. 
However, he soon mastered these unmanly emo- 
tions and regai 

But a new surprise awaited him. At the ex- 
tremity of the hall appeared suddenly such a 
vision of beauty as he had hitherto beheld only 
in his dreams—a lady glowing with all the pecu- 
liar charms of Southern loveliness. Her large, 
dark, diamond-like eyes swam in liquid lustre, 
and above them 2 noble forehead challenged the 
Parian marble to outvie its purity. Her per- 
fumed hair flowed round her swanlike neck in 
bewildering luxuriance; her features were per- 
feetly Grecian, like those of the Medicean 
Venus ; her lips were formed to break the heart 
of thé beholder, for they made that bewitching 
bow of Cupid, which is the crowning charm of a 
lovely mouth. But language would fail to paint 
her as she stood there—the beautiful mistress of 
the gorgeous palazzo. Without waiting for her 
guest to approach, she glided down the long gal- 
lery and smiled a cordial welcome to him as she 
extended her fair hand. Allston looked the ad- 
miration that he felt—a silent homage never dis- 
dained by the proudest beauty. The truth was, 
the young American had hitherto firmly be- 
lieved that such perfect beauties as those that 
were the dower of the fair Italian, lived only in 
the dreams of poets and on the canvass of paint- 
ers. Yet here in real life stood palpable to his 
senses a breathing being, who so far from falling 
short of any ideal, actuully surpassed all that he 
had ever heard of, or in his most impassioned 
moments had ever suffered his vivid fancy to 
call up before him. 

“Tt is la contessa,” Allston’s attendant whis- 
pered, as his mistress appeared. 

“Welcome, « gaor!” said the countess, in 
tones so musical that they thrilled the sympa- 
thetic heart of the listener. “Leonora d’Avenna 
is but too-happy to place her poor home at the 
service of so brave a gentleman.” 





d his self-p ion 


Her English was faultless, though her style 
was somewhat highflown and poetical. There 
was only a suspicion, a mere shadow of foreign 
accent, which conferred a charm, instead of sug- 
gesting a criticism. The self-reliant Guy All- 
ston, preux chevalier as he was, felt his self-pos- 
session evaporating. He who once actually had 
the hardihood to assure his friends that he was 
blasé, proof against the tender passion, incred- 
ulous of love at first sight, now felt the folly of 
all his prejudices, and felt his heart beating, aod 
his whole being thrilled by powerful emotion. 
He was painfully aware that he was blushing 
deeply, and this consciousness increased the agi- 
tation of his voice, as he stammered a few words 
of acknowledgment in reply to the countess’s 
frank and cordial welcome. 

“You are very pale, and very weak,” said the 
young countess in a kind voice, whose sym- 
pathizing tones thrilled to the innermost fibres of 
Allston’s heart. “You must rest—indeed you 
must; and my physician shall care for your 
arm, for you have been wounded fighting for our 
glorious republic.” 

“ A slight scratch, signora.”” 

The beautiful girl’s eyes lighted up with a 
brilliant lustre as she spoke, for she was an en- 
thusiastic partisan of thé Roman republic. 

“ Ah, we can never cancel the obligations we 
owe you for your gallantry !” 

Allston felt a slight emotion of shame, as if 
her compliments were unmerited. 

“T fear am not worthy of your good opin- 
ion, signora,” he said. ‘I merely defended my 
life.” 

“With a bravery and determination which has 
amazed us all. The general was rejoiced to 
hear of it—and Mazzini, in his speech to-day, 
said that the sight of the birthplace of valor had 
inspired a stranger’s heart with all the courage of 
an ancient Roman, and made him equal to ap- 
palling odds.” 

Guy was perfectly amazed at the reputation 
he evidently owed to the report of his friend 
Dingle, but was delighted beyond expression to 
find himself evidently regarded as a hero by the 
lovely countess. 

“Rome rings with your exploit,” continued 
the fair enthusiast. “And they say that you 
have come to help us.” 

“ My single arm is of little worth,” said All- 
ston. ‘I came only to see your wondrous city, 
but I will remain to enroll myself among her 
sons in arms, proud to fight in a cause which has 
such defenders as Garibaldi, and such champions 
as yourself.” 

Allston spoke warmly, and an unwonted glow 
flushed his handsome and animated features. 
In the flush of warm and youthful enthusiasm, 
full of fire and excitement, courage and hope, 
he stood before the youthful and beautiful count. 
ess ahero complete. In vain among the Ro- 

mans, her countrymen, she thought, could she 
look for his equal. What wonder if she, so full 
of admiration for the heroic, whose idea of per- 
fect men was formed on the old classic models 
—what wonder if she experienced at that mo- 
ment emotions to which she had hitherto been 4 
stranger! She bent forward to catch his words, 
with her lovely lips apart, and her eyes, unac- 


| customed to veil their expression, speaking the 
language of undisguised admiration. 

But this dangerous expression was lost on the 
guest. Even as she gazed upon him, the light 
| faded from his »eyes, his cheeks and lips grew 
deadly pale, and, with a faint gasp, he sank 
motionless to his feet. 

The countess shrieked aloudin agony, and the 
sight of blood oozing from Allston’s wounded 
arm completed her terror and distress. Her at- 
tendants, roused by her piercing cries, crowded 
into the gallery, and one of them bathed the 
temples of the sufferer. Slowly he recovered his 
consciousness, and the first object his eyes rested 
on, was the lovely countess bending over him 
with sympathy and alarm painted in her ex- 
pressive features. 

“This is nothing, signora. I am but weak 
from the loss of blood,” he said. 

“T must prescribe for you, signor,” said she, 
“rest and restoratives. A life consecrated to 
Rome deserves all our care.” 

She spoke a few words in Italian to her attend- 
ants, and, lifting Allston in their arms, in spite 
of his protestations, they bore him to an airy 
chamber which had been prepared for his recep- 
tion, and placed him in bed. There we must 
leave our wounded knight for the present to the 
care of his hospitable countess. 





CHAPTER IT. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Or all the places in the world, there are none 
more appalling than the Roman Catacombs. 
Although it is generally believed that they were 
originally excavated with the design of obtaining 
sand for building purposes, yet the time of the 
first excavations is veiled in as much mystery as 
the extent of the deep excavations themselves. 
The imagination can searcely conceive such a 
combination of gloom, darkness, horror, oppres- 
sive and sombre shadows and fearful sights, as 
these awful subterranean regions present. None 
know the extent of the in able passages, 
turning, twisting and winding in every direc- 
tion ; coiling around each other like the folds of 
monstrous serp ents, they baffle the clearest mind 
and coolest head. The wanderer in these dread 
regions, after treading many a winding, dreary 
mile, often finds himself in the very chamber 
from which he started. 

And here is the ‘City of the Dead! Here are 
the narrow houses of the lost on earth. On 
either side, ranged from floor to ceiling, and ex- 
tending miles and miles, are the hollow, sepul- 
chral recesses, containing the bleached bones of 
a long-buried race. Here the footstep of the 
wanderer halts among the fragments of human 
bodies; their eyeless sockets glare upon him 
from whitened skulls. Sometimes on the dead 
silence breaks a jarring noise, and a pile of 
bones, displaced by some unknown agency, 
comes rattling down, as if the wand of a sorcerer 
had suddenly endowed them with the power of 
locomotion, and the crash of their fall awakens 
the fearful echoes in the dark distance, and 
thrills the ear with their cavernous reverberations. 
And sometimes the wind, like a spirit-voice, comes 
weirdly sighing through the hollow passages. 

The Catacombs! Their name is associated 
with all that is most impressive and most sub- 
lime in terror. You cannot escape their pres- 
ence. Descend into some tomb on the outskirts 
of the Eternal City, and there you light upon 
the Catacombs. Cross the city and plunge into 
the crypt of some vast cathedral pile, and you 
are in the Catacombs. Cross the Tiber, and 
you will find tunnels beneath its tawny wave 
conducting to the Catacombs. Descend many a 
weary flight of steps and halt for breath, and the 
flaring light of your resinous torch will show 
abysses yet more profound beneath your feet. 





“* Beyond the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still opening to devour.” 

Rash man! retrace your footstep while the torch 
yet burns, for it is death to linger in the Cata- 
combs! Death! yes, and the bearded monks 
have many a wild tale to tell of wanderers lost 
in these dismal abodes—of bodies of men, even 
close to the entrance, stiffened in the attitudes 
they chose to die. And, as they reverently cross 
themselves, they will tell of disembodied ghosts 
who haunt these wild realms, of tempting 
demons and of vampyres driving to madness 
the rash mortals who had intruded on their 
shadowy domains. 

But little cared the gallant backwoodsman 
whose acquaintance we have formed, for dark- 
ness and danger; and as for spirits and vam- 
pyres, he hooted at the idea. Turning to ac- 
count his old habits of woodcraft and bush- 
ranging, he had thoroughly explored the Cata- 
combs, and noted signs and landmarks which 
enabled him unerringly to strike a path through 
the labyrinth. The knowledge he acquired of 
the Catacombs in a few months, astounded even 
the Italians ‘to the manor born,” and con- 
firmed the ascendency his heroic daring had 
given him over the wild band he commanded. 
He had pointed out to them the shortest passage 
to Rome, and it was daily traversed in perfect 
security by one or another of his command. 
Dingle’s head-quarters were in a capacious 
chamber formed by throwing down the rocks 
which had formerly subdivided its area, and it 
had been comfortably fitted up. The floor was 
strewn with thick rugs, and raised seats were 
ranged round the rocky walls of the apartment. 
Lamps, kept trimmed and burning night and 
day, were suspended from the ceiling and the 
walls, and lighted up trophies of arms and the 
skins of animals slain in the chase. Such was 
the general assembly room; there were other 
private chambers connected with the main 
apartment. 

Here sat our friend from Arkansas, on a seat 
raised a little above those ofhis fellows who were 
grouped around him in picturesque attitudes. 
The scene was worthy of the pencil of Salvator 
Rosa. The swarthy complexions, fierce black 
beards and mustaches, graceful and muscular 
figures and theatrical costumes of the volunteers 
contrasted with the thin athletic form and clear, 
sharp Anglo-American physiognomy of their 
leader. Prominent among them was the second 
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in-command, a firm, swarthy, stalwart fellow | 
who had been leader until displaced by the | 
American. Notwithstanding this, he was one of 
the warmest admirers and champions of the 
partisan leader. : 

“ Six, you say ?”’ exelaimed Bramello, for that | 
was his name, in reply to Dingle, who in fluent 
Italian had been recounting the exploits of his } 
friend Allston. | 

* Yes, six Frenchmen,” said Dingle, “ nothing | 

Sd } 

“ Diavolo !” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

“And he had killed three of them before I 
came up.” 

“ Sacr-r--r-mente ?’ cried Brunello, 
Americans are devils incarnate in battle.” 

“That’s what we were raised for!” #aid 
Dingle, with a flourish of his hand. “ And if I 
couldn’t whip my weight in wildeats, if you know 
what that means, sling a buffalo by the horns on 
the campagtia, and fick a dozen Frenchmen with 
my left hand tied, I’d resign my commission, 
pack up my duds, be off to New York or Boston, 
and set up for a man-milliner.” 

“« Santissima madre!” cried the astonished 
Brunello. 

“ And as for my friend Allston, for a younker, 
he’s a mighty peart chap as we say in Arkansas. 
So fill up your glasses, boys, while I give you a 
toast. 
recovery. Three cheers and a tiger !”” 

“Viva! viva! viva!” shouted the Italians, 
and then following the example of the doughty 
Dingle, they made the old catacombs resound 
with their fierce growls. 

“ That yar’s what I call ‘ making Rome howl,’ 
like Ned Forrest in the Gladiator,” said Dingle 
to himself. “By the twisted forks of the Red 
River! this old Bourbon’s prime!” he added, 
again lifting to his lips the flask from which he 
had already drank. 

But, as if to prove the old adage about “cup 
and lip,” ere a drop of the fiery fluid which the 
backwoodsman seemed to gulp with impunity 
had touched the tip of his tongue, a light hand 
was laid upon his arm, and he removed the flask, 
and turned to note the cause of this interruption 
with an angry exclamation on his lips. It was 
suppressed, however, when he recognized the 
intruder. 

It was a vision of rare beauty on which the 
eyes of Dingle rested with a-softened expression. 
-A-young gitl ‘stood before him, holding up a 
warning finger, while a half serious, half roguish 
expression sparkled in her piercing black eyes, 
and curled about her rose-red lips. She was a 
little above the medium feminine height, but did 
not appear to be so from the effect of her half- 
masculine costume. She was dressed almost 
exactly like the vivandiere of a French regiment. 
Her rich black curls Had been cut close to her 
head, on which she wore ‘a jaunty slouched hat 
with a flame-colored feather. A close fitting 
jacket of black velvet garnished. with little silver 
buttons, showed the symmetry of her bust. This 
was crossed by a white shoulder belt ining a 
cartridge box on her right hip. Another belt 
buckled round her slender waist sustained the 
weight of a'small revolver and a pearl-handled 
poignard, while a light hanger was suspended 
on her left side. A short skirt, flame-colored 
like the plume, displayed pantaloons of dark 
blue cloth with a gold lace seam, while her little 
feet were encased in dainty high-heeled boots. 
Such was the personal appearance of Nina, the 
peasant girl, a sort of “child of the regiment” 
to Dingle’s band, who had acquired over their 
wild natures that empery which a pure and 
resolute character, combined with heroism and 
beauty, is almost sure to exercise. 

The warning finger she had held up to Dingle 
was not dropped, until the partisan leader had 
recorked his flask and replaced it ina side pocket. 

“Force of habit!” he muttered. ‘And now, 
Nina, my pretty pet, what is it? You look very 
cunning and mysterious.” 

The young Italian smiled mysteriously, and 
then her tiny finger was again raised, and she 
beckoned Dingle to follow her. 

“I suppose I must,” said the Arkansas man, 
slowly rising with a smothered sigh. “I’ve been 
trotting round pretty extensively to-day—but I 
know you wouldn’t disturb me for nothing.” 

Nina said nothing until they had come to the 
extremity of a long passage, lighted by asingle 
cresset-lamp that hung in a niche in the wall. 

“ Well, Nina,” said Dingle, “what is it? I 
hope you have good news to tell, for though I 
keep a stiff upper lip among the boys, yet there 
is no disguising it that there are fearful odds 
against us, and I fear my friend has joined us at 
a disastrous time. Twelv. thousand against 
forty thousand. If we had the men that fought 
with old Rough and Ready against Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista—I’ve told you about that affair, 
gal!—but then Italians arn’t Yankees, and 
Frenchmen, confound ’em! arn’t greasers.” 

Nina smiled. 

“You look as smiling as a basket of chips, 
gal,’ said the backwoodsman, rather sulkily. 
“Of course it will be very funny to be blowed 
up like onion peels. I don’t mind it much—I’m 
used to it—was blown up in a Mississippi steam- 
er once—went up as near as I can reckon, about 
fifty-five hundred feet, and came down through 
the roof of a hotel, going clear through three 
Stories just as the dinner bell rang, in time to 
take pot luck.” 

“ Santissima madre!” cried the girl, crossing 
herself. ‘ And the signor was hurt.” 

“Not a bit of it—I’m made of cast iron, 
gutta percha and horse shoe nails,” said Dingle, 

“But this is all gas, gal. What did 
you want with me?” 


“you 
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coolly. 


“T’ve made a discovery,” said Nina, trium- 
phantly. 

“ Well—trot it out!” said Dingle, indifferently. 

“ You are so cold,” said the disappointed girl, 
biting her lips. 

“ Well, of course I am, living under ground 
here like a rat in a cellar. But drive on.” 

“You know Garibaldi says it is expected the 
French will take possession of the Villa Borghese 
first.” 

“ Yes, confound ’em ! and the wall is so shaky 
on that side that a few cannon balls well directed 





Here’s to Guy Allston and his speedy | 





would topple it down.” 


“% Gran Dio!” said Nina. “In any case Rome 
is not well fortified. Her walls might have done 
very well some hundred years ago when people 


had only those battering-rams and engines that I 


have heard my grandfather telLof. These walls 
wont do now. You havé only to plang your 
batteries, fire away and down yé@n.go.” 

“Spoke like an oracle, pet. Why you are 
a perfect military dictionary, pocket edition, 
handsomely bound. How I should like, to kiss 
the book!” added Dingle to himself. 

“Listen to me, signor,” said Nina, with a 
smile, followed instantly by a serious expression. 
“Yesterday I went on a tour of exploration 
through the catacombs.” 

“ You are too venturesome, Nina,”’ said Dingle. 
“T shall have to put you under arrest if you con- 
tinue these wanderings—some day you will lose 
your way, and then—” 

“There will be nobody to weep for the poor 
orphan girl.” 

“If any body else had said that,” said Dingle, 
with flushing cheeks, “I should have said—” 

“ Well, what ?” 

“That he was indebted to his imagination for 
his facts. But you went on a voyage of discov- 
ery, what then ?” 

“Thad reached a certain point in a winding 
passage, when I heard strange noises, as of men 
digging and cutting.” 

“ Ha, you did ?” 

*T listened and listened, and at last ascertained 
the cause—it was the French !” 

“ The French ?” 

“Yes, signor, the French. I could hear them 
talking. I went on, the noise overhead continued 
—I was beneath the French camp.” 

“‘ Heavens and earth!” 

“TI came at last,” continued Nina, “for excit- 
ed curiosity gave me strength, to where some 
stones were crumbling and falling out—I worked 
away at them: see how I wounded my hands— 
and at last found out—” 

“‘ Speak, for Heaven’s sake!” said Diagie, in 
wild excitement, as the girl hesitated with the 
true art of an Italian story-teller, “ what did you 
discover ?” 

“The powder magazine !”” 

“The powder magazine?’ shouted Dingle, 
“the powder magazine! Hip! hip! hurrah !” 
and tearing off his hat, he tossed it up in the air, 
caught it and threw it up again, and after in- 
dulging in this pantomime, rushed towards Nina 
with open arms as if he would clasp her to his 
breast. 

But the girl recoiled, and held up that little 
forefinger which ‘was a potent spell over the wild 
backwoodsman. 

“I beg pardon, Miss Nina—I feel like an 
Arkansar bar—Fd like to be hugging everybody. 
Why, gal, you’re a trump card—the queen of 
hearts, the ace of spades—though in that riggery 
you look more like a high-heeled Jack. Crea- 
tion! Jerusalem! Jehosaphat! you don’t know 
what you’ve gone and done. You’ve found out 
a way to make twelve thousand men equal te 
forty thousand. Why, bless your pretty picture, 
Joan of Arc was nothing to you.” 

Nina smiled triumphantly, as she drew her- 
self up to her full height, her eye flashing, her 
delicate nostril dilating, and her whole frame 
quivering with emotion. 

“It’s as easy as open and shut!” muttered the 
backwoodsman, to himself. “I'll be dog goned 
if this gal don’t deserve to have her statue made 
out of California gold, and set up in Rome for- 
ever. Only to think of it, Nina,” he said, aloud, 
“just a train of powder, and a spark, and where 
are they? Good-by, Monsieur Crapeaus, and a 
pleasant journey to ye—that’s the whole story.” 

“ And if there’s any danger in the deed, let it 
fall on me!’’ said Nina. “Let my hand fire the 
train, though I perish in the ruin that it causes.” 

“No, pretty one,” said Dingle, admiringly. 
“Before I let you run any risk, I’ll be chopped 
up into sausage-meat and retailed below cost to 
pison the mounseers. But come, let’s rejoin the 
band. I shall impart this secret at the proper 
time to Garrybarry, and take his orders.” 

They returned to the assembly-room, where 
the volunteers had speculated on the nature of 
Nina’s communication, but not even Brunello, 
the lieutenant, dared to inquire, so strict was 
Dingle’s discipline, notwithstanding his kindness 
and familiarity. 

“Boys!” said the backwoodsman, with a 
roguish twinkle of the eye, “I have something 
of importance to communicate.” 

A dead silence fell on the band, and every eye 
and ear in the band was on the alert. 

“I'm going to see General Garibaldi—that’s 
all,” said the leader. 

A general expression of disappointment was 
visible. 

“But we shall have warm work before long,” 
continued Dingle. ‘Cutting, slashing, firing to 
our heart’s content. So keep up your spirits, 
and look to your arms. And by way of parting 
cheer I'll give you a song.” 

And forthwith, confident in his stentorian 
lungs, the backwoodsman roared out a stave of 
Yankee Doodle. At the end of the first four 
lines, he shouted, ‘“‘ Chorus!’ and the wild band, 
catching the melody, but not the words, made 
the cavernous walls re-echo with thunderous 
melody. 

“Good!” said the leader. “Take care of 
yourselves, and behave like men. I shall soon be 
back with orders for action. Garibaldi and 
Rome!” 

A thundering viva! shook the walls of the 
cavern, and died away in the distant passages, 
as the brave leader strode off on his mission. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE DEFENDER OF ROME. THE SORTIE. 
THE GUERDON OF CHIVALRY. 

Let us now repair to the quarters of General 
Garibaldi, the defender of Rome, established in a 
small space bounded by the city walls, but yet on 
the outskirts of the city itself. In a plainly 
furnished room on the ground floor of a ruinous 
house sat the celebrated partisan. The Roman 
general was short in stature, but symmetrically 
though strongly built. His complexion, hair 
and beard were light, and his eyes blue, and in a 


state of repose there was little in his countenance 
to arrest attention. Tis manners were very gen- 
tle and unassuming; but when excited, a com- 
plete change came over his appearance. Then, 
his form dilated, his eye kindled, and the hero 
stood c@nfessed.* 

He had nothing buta handsome sash to dis- 
tinguish him fromhis followers, his dress being 
like theirs a scarlet blouse, slouched hat and 
plume—the color of the uniform being fatally 
conspicuous, as it is well known that scarlet is 
seen to a greater distance than any other color, 
and offers a sure mark to the tirailleurs in action, 

“ Buon Giorno (good day),”’ said our friend 
Dingle, as he presented himself to the general. 
“ Lhave brought your excellency the countryman 
of whom I spoke to you some days since,” 

“ Ah!” said the general, rising and cordially 
extending his hand to Allston. ‘Then you are 
doubly welcome. Sir,”’ he continued, address 
ing Allston, whose eyes kindled with pleasure as 
they rested on the far-famed hero, “I am de- 
lighted to bid you welcome to Rome.” Gari- 
baldi spoke English with the slightest possible 
foreign accent. ‘‘ You have come at a dangerous 
time, and you are communicating with a man 
who has a price upon his head, but I only men- 
tion these circumstances because I know they 
cannot daunt you.” 

“T only esteem myself too fortunate, general, 
in reaching Rome at such a time.” 

“I trust you are recovering from your 
wounds ?” 

“They no longer trouble me,” said Allston, 
with a slight blush, “thanks to the courteous 
hostess on whose hospitality you quartered me.” 

“The Countess d’Avenna,” said Garibaldi, 
while his eye kindled with emotion, “ is a girl in 
years, but she has the lofty and patriotic spirit of 
a Roman lady of Rome’s proudest days.” 

“She seems to live only for the republic,” 
replied Alliston. 

At this moment the door of the apartment 
opened, and a dark face glanced in and was 
instantly withdrawn. 

“Come in!” said Garibaldi. “ Here are only 
friends of the good cause. Come in!” 

Thus invited, the stranger obeyed the sum- 
mons and entered. He was a tall, well-shaped 
person, in a rich colonel’s uniform, but though 
his features were faultless in outline, still the ex- 
pression of his face was repellant. His eyes 
were of greenish hue, and constantly caught the 
floor, while his skin had the peculiar unhealthy 
pallid tint of a confirmed opium-eater. 

General Garibaldi introduced his visitors to 
each other, saying in Italian : 

“ Count Maffio d’Orbico—Signore Allston ed 
il Capitano Deengl.” 

The count bowed low, obsequiously low. 

“The Count d’Orbico, gentlemen,” continued 
the general, “is a friend to the cause, and one of 
our chief supports. He has given himself, his 
talents, influence and wealth to his country. We 
have every reason to trust him.” 

.The count bowed low again, with a depreca- 
tory gesture of his hand, while his green eyes 
were averted. 

“The count speaks English,” said Garibaldi, 
“so we may resume that language in our 
intercourse.” 

“ Well,” said Dingle, clearing his throat with 
a very emphatic hem, like an orator about to 
make a stump speech, “we haven’t much time 
to waste, and, I only dropped in to say that per- 
haps you had a vacancy, and perhaps you'd have 
the goodness to confer it on my friend, here, as 
perhaps you're well enough acquainted with his 
calibre, pluck, et settera, to feel justified in doing 
so.” 

“A command!” said Garibaldi, with a pleas- 
ant smile. “If Mr. Allston will accept one, I’m 
sure nothing would give me greater pleasure than 
to rank him among my officers. Are you famil- 
iar with military affiairs, sir ?”’ he added, address- 
ing himself to Allston. 

“} have held a major’s commission at home, 
sir,” replied Allston, ‘“‘ where every citizen is a 
soldier.” 

“Thave heard of your militia—your National 
Guard,” said Garibaldi. ‘ Are you acquainted 
with cavalry tactics ?” 

“T have c ded a volunt 
troop,” said Allston. 

“‘He rides like a Camanche,” said Dingle, in- 
terposing, ‘and that means better than a Hun- 
garian hussar.”’ 

“ Better and better!” said Garibaldi. “Such 
an addition to our ranks is most welcome. And 
I think every friend of the republic will say so— 
ah, Orbico ?” 

“‘Most certainly,” said Orbico, with another 
obsequious bow. 

“Darn that supple-jack!” thought Dingle, 
“he must spend two thirds of his time ilin’ his 
jints.” 

“Well, sir,” said Garibaldi to Allston, “I 
have a fair company of cavalry, the commander 
of which was killed a few days ago. I think I 
can promise you that the men would receive your 
appointment to command them as a favor.” 

“Jest let him have a dash at some of the 
French hoss, gineral,” said Dingle, “and see if 
he don’t walk through ’em, like a streak of 
lightnin’ through a cane-brake !”’ 

“ Would you like to head a sally, then, All- 
ston?” asked Garibaldi, with sparkling eyes. 

“ Give me the men, and you will see whether 
I like it,” replied Allston, with animation 

“They are yours,” replied Garibaldi. 





cavalry 


“You 
are now a captain of cavalry in the service of the 
Roman republic. I will send you your com- 
mission to-morrow—I am sure you will win your 
spurs before them. Alas! that your title will be 





so insecure. But if our career be brief, it shall 
| be glorious—and our fal! shall shake the world. 
Yes, yes, in victory or death, we shall be worthy 
of the old republic—worthy of Rienzi.”’ 

He bowed to the two friends, and dismissed 
them. 

“Good-by, Dingle,” said 
parted from the Arkansas man. 
good report of myself.” 


Allston, as he 
“I shall gives 


* This pen -end-ink t of the celebrated Garibaldi 
is strictly correct e me him in Boeton shout three 
j sage nce vienannmnntias hehenqnirs Sa 
| —Borroa. 
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« Of course,” said Arkansas. “ Yoo're lik: 
my ride Kill-buck, that never hangs fire, an 
always gives a good report of herself.” 

About four o’clock in the afternoon of the sam: 
day, a gallant troop of cavalry, numbering abou 
fifty men, with Captain Allston at their head 
rode throagh the streets of Rome. Gay were th: 
steel cuirass and polished brazen helmet of th: 
troops and his fine figure showed to advantage 
in his military equipments. Like his men h 
catried for arms, besides his sabre, a brace of 
Colt’s heaviest revolvers in his bolsters, and « 
short-barrelled carbine slung in a belt at his back 
The Romans had learned that the young Amer 
ican whose entrance into their city had been sig- 
nalized by such gallantry, and who had been the 
town talk for days, had been appointed captair 
of the troop, and that his first act of authority 
was to head a sortie on the enemy, and so, as hy 
rode down the Corso, shouts of applause from 
thousands in the streets followed him. The 
windows and roofs of the houses, the towers o! 
the churches, the walls and gates, every avail 
able place in short, was crowded with spectator 
who waited the result of a collision between thei: 
own countrymen and the renowned troops of 
France. They moved out of the city at a brisk 
trot, their polished helmets and breastplates 
sefiding back the rays of an Italan sun, and di 
rected their course to a little rising ground, about 
a mile distant from the city, and in full view of 
thousands of its inhabitants. When about half 
way to their place of destination they were dis- 
covered by the enemy, and a troop of French 

bi was detailed from the main body ot 

General Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely's 
cavalry to attack them, This detail mustered at 
least a hundred sabres, and it seemed a matter of 
course that Aliston’s band would be instantly 
cut to pieces. The young American horseman 
rode on with the glittering colamn, for the 
enemy were spurring to the encounter, The 
hearts of the Roman spectators beat wildly, and 
fears came thick and fast upon their hearts. On 
went the Roman horses at a moderate pace, 
while the French cavalry dashed forward at a 
run, as if with the intention of cutting off their 
antagonists before they reached the vantage 
ground which Allston had evidently selected for 
the scene of the encounter. Allston, however 

succeeded in gaining the ridge, where he drew 
up his command in line, and ordered them 
unsling their carbines. There they eat motion 

leas as statues, the butts of their carbines on their 
thighs, their trained horses in fixed attitudes, a» 
if carved of stone. The Romans from the 
walls beheld the banner of the republic, and the 
French eagles gleaming in the sunshine. In # 
low voice, heard, however, all along his line, All 
ston give the thrilling command first heard a: 
Bunker Hill : 

“ Men—reserve your fire till you see the whites _ 
of their eyes.” 

On galloped the French in splendid style, each 
minute accelerating their pace. Halting for « 
moment, they discharged their carbines, bat e 
too great a distance to produce any effect, ane 
then, drawing their sabres, charged at top-specd 
with a wild huzza. 

“ Fire! fire!” shouted the agonized spectator 
from the walls. “Death! are they paralyzed— 
are they mad ?” 

But even as they gazed on the Roman cuiras 
siers, they beheld a motion in the ranks, anc 
a blaze of fire rolled along the tine—a fire dix 
charged point blank with murderous effect. Man, 
a French saddle was emptied by that volley- 
many a French charger rolled over in the blood) 





ee taws fone coil? demetel. dileten, 
trumpet tones. “ Charge !”’ 
And down like an avalanche thundered th 
heavy Roman horse. Fresh and vigorous they 
fell with fearful impetus upon the blown horre 
of the French. Down went the foreign fo 
of the republic under the whirlwind charg 
At first the sabres, as they rose and fell, flashe: 
like sunbeams in their glittering purity, but thei 
sheen soon vanished as the bloody work went or 
Allston rode into the melée with his bridle on hi 
horse’s neck, his spurs in his flanks, and a re 
volver in each hand, while his sabre hung by it 
sword-knot from his waist. Right and left, tb 
balls hissed through the air. When the last sh: 
was fired, he hurled a pistol at the bead of a 
ensign and seized the banner-staff with his di 
engaged hand, grappling it with a vice-like yrasy 
In & moment the standard was wrenched frow 
the Frenchmau’s hand, and fluttered over th: 
American’s saddle-bow. Yells of rage buret fror 
the French, and they closed round Allston 
horse like famished tigers. Bat his whirlin 
sabre played like lightning round his head, dee 
ing death at every stroke, and his brave trooper 
were behind him—hacking their way to his re 
cue, and sweeping a broad pathway with the 
swords, as mowers sweep the grass, they plung: 
onward, their shouts of victory reuding the air 
The French gave way, though desperately cor 
testing every inch of ground, This erisis of th 
battle was hidden by clouds of dust from 0 
spectators on the walls of Rome, bat they oors 
sionally caught glimpses of the flashing sabre: 
rising and falling, and they beard the clank a: 
ring of arms, the shrill shricks of the wounds 
and the hoarse shouts of the victors 
Still the survivors of the French squad 
fought on, and still their ranks, thoagh woful 
thinned, were strung enough wo render the virtor 
undecided, when suddenly on their flank crashe 
a rolling volley of smail arms. Again and aga 
the leaden rain poured upon their flank. It we 
plain that the Koman cavsiry had been © 
inforced by a detachunent of sharp shooters, ar 
that further resistance was useless. In vain & 
the chivalrons French officers command and in. 
plore their men to hold their groand—s pan 
seized them, the ery of “ Sruwe qui peut!" rom 
from their ranks, and tarniog bridle, they rod 
off in fall retreat. 
“Viva! viva! la republica! Viva Rome!” 
shouted the Roman troops, “ Victory! vietory' 
The ery heard far and wide was taken up } 





the multitude that witmessed the achievement 
and the vives from the walle of Home respond 
to the vivas of the vietors. Away over the ple 
fled the remnants of the routed French. 




















> there was little in his countenance 
tion. His manners were very gen- 
iming; but when excited, a com- 
‘ame over his appearance, Then, 
= his eye kindled, and the hero 


ting Brita handsome sash to dis- 
from his followers, his dress being 
scarlet blouse, slouched hat and 
lor of the uniform being fatally 
\s it is well known that scarlet ig 
ter distance than any other color, 
ure mark to the tirailleurs in action, 
rno (good day),” said our friend 
presented himself to the general, 
ght your excellency the countryman 
oke to you some days since,” 

| the general, rising nd cordially 
hand to Allston. “Then you are 
me. Sir,” he continued, address« 
vhose eyes kindled with pleasure as 
m the far-famed hero, “I am de- 

you welcome to Rome.” Gari- 
Unglish with the slightest possible 
t. ‘You have come at a dangerous 
i are communicating with a man 
ce upon his head, but I only men- 
veumstances because I know they 
you.” 

teem myself too fortunate, general, 
tome at such a time.” 

you are recovering from —your 


longer trouble me,” said Allston, 
blush, “thanks to the courteons 
.ose hospitality you quartered me.” 
intess d’Avenna,” said Garibaldi, 
kindled with emotion, “ is a girl in 
+ has the lofty and patriotic spirit of 
y of Rome’s proudest days.” 
ius to live only for the republic,” 
om, 
\oment the door of the apartment 
a dark face glanced in and was 
ihdrawn. 
!” said Garibaldi. ‘“ Here are only 
e good cause. Come in!” 
ad, the stranger obeyed the sum- 
tered. He was a tall, well-shaped 
rich colonel’s uniform, but though 
were faultless in outline, still the ex- 
tis face was repellant. His eyes 
lish hue, and constantly caught the 
is skin had the peculiar unhealthy 
a confirmed opium-eater. 
‘aribaldi introduced his visitors to 
vying in Italian : 
‘affio @’Orbico—Signore Allston ed 
Jeengl.”” 
bowed low, obsequiously low. 
int d’Orbico, gentlemen,” continued 
‘‘is a friend to the cause, and one of 
ports. He has given himself, his 
nee and wealth to his country. We 
‘ason to trust him.” 
bowed low again, with a depreca- 
of his hand, while his green eyes 


it speaks English,” said Garibaldi, 
y resume that language in our 


tid Dingle, clearing his throat with 
\tic hem, like an orator about to 
» speech, “we haven’t much time 
', L only dropped in to say that per- 
& vacancy, and perhaps you’d have 
to confer it on my friend, here, as 
‘e well enough acquainted with his 
, et settera, to feel justified in doing 


and !” said Garibaldi, with a pleas- 
If Mr. Allston will accept one, I’m 
would give me greater pleasure than 
‘mong my officers. Are you famil- 
wry affiairs, sir ?”” he added, address- 
) Allston. 
da major’s commission at home, 
Allston, “ where every citizen is a 


wd of your militia—your National 
Garibaldi. “ Are you acquainted 
actics ?” 


AeA 


a ‘Didone. 





cavalry 
\llston. 

‘ike a Camanche,” said Dingle, in- 
id that means better than a Hun- 
| better!” said Garibaldi. “Such 
our ranks is most welcome. And 

friend of the republic will say so— 


iinly,” said Orbico, with another 
Ww. 

t supple-jack!” thought Dingle, 
id two thirds of his time ilin’ his 


* said Garibaldi to Allston, “I 
npany of cavalry, the commander 
killed a few days ago. I think I 
yu that the men would receive your 
» command them as a favor.” 
im have a dash at some of the 
ineral,” said Dingle, ‘and see if 

through ’em, like a streak of 
gh a cane-brake !” 
u like to head a sally, then, All- 
Jaribaldi, with sparkling eyes. 
men, and you will see whether 
ed Allston, with animation. 
ours,” replied Garibaldi. “ You 
iin of cavalry in the service of the 
ec. I will send you your com- 
cow—I am sure you will win your 
m. Alas! that your title will be 
Sut if our career be brief, it shall 
d our fall shall shake the world. 
tory or death, we shall be worthy 
blic—worthy of Rienzi.”’ 

the two friends, and dismissed 


Dingle,” said Allston, as he 
’ Arkansas man. “I shall give & 
myself.” 

uk portrait of the celebrated Garibaldi 


We saw him in Boston about three 
ommanding the Peruvian brig 
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“Of course,” said Arkansas. ‘You're like 
my rifle Kill-buck, that never hangs fire, and 
always gives a good report of herself.” 

About four o’clock in the afternoon of the same 
day, a gallant troop of cavalry, numbering about 
fifty men, with Captain Allston at their head, 
rode through the streets of Rome. Gay were the 
steel cuirass and polished brazen helmet of the 
troops and his fine figure showed to advantage 
in his military equipments. Like his men he 
carried for arms, besides his sabre, a brace of 
Colt’s heaviest revolvers in his holsters, and a 
short-barrelled carbine slung in a belt at his back. 
The Romans had learned that the young Amer- 
ican whose entrance into their city had been sig- 
nalized by such gallantry, and who had been the 
town talk for days, had been appointed captain 
of the troop, and that his first act of authority 
was to head a sortie on the enemy, and so, as he 
rode down the Corso, shouts of applause from 
thousands in the streets followed him. The 
windows and roofs of the houses, the towers of 
the churches, the walls and gates, every avail- 
able place in short, was crowded with spectators 
who waited the result of a collision between their 
own countrymen and the renowned troops of 
France. They moved out of the city at a brisk 
trot, their polished helmets and_ breastplates 
sefiding back the rays of an Italian sun, and di- 
rected their course toa little rising ground, about 
@ mile distant from the city, and in full view of 
thousands of its inhabitants. When about half 
way to their place of destination they were dis- 
covered by the enemy, and a troop of French 
carbineers was detailed from the main body of 
General Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely’s 
cavalry to attack them. This detail mustered at 
least a hundred sabres, and it seemed a matter of 
course that Allston’s band would be instantly 
cut to pieces. The young American horseman 
rode on with the glittering column, for the 
enemy were spurring to the encounter. The 
hearts of the Roman spectators beat wildly, and 
fears came thick and fast upon their hearts. On 
went the Roman horses at a moderate pace, 
while the French cavalry dashed forward at a 
run, as if with the intention of cutting off their 
antagonists before they reached the vantage 
ground which Allston had evidently selected for 
the scene of the encounter. Allston, however, 
succeeded in gaining the ridge, where he drew 
up his command in line, and ordered them to 
unsling their carbines. There they sat motion- 
less as statues, the butts of their carbines on their 
thighs, their trained horses in fixed attitudes, as 
if carved of stone. The Romans from the 
walls beheld the banner of the republic, and the 
French eagles gl ig in the hi Ina 
low voice, heard, however, all along his line, All- 
ston give the thrilling command first heard at 
Bunker Hill : 

“ Men—reserve your fire till you see the whites 
of their eyes.” 

On galloped the French in splendid style, each 
minute accelerating their pace. Halting for a 
moment, they discharged their carbines, but at 
too great a distance to produce any effect, and 
then, drawing their sabres, charged at top-speed 
with a wild huzza. 

“Fire! fire!” shouted the agonized spectators 
from the walls. ‘Death! are they paralyzed— 
are they mad ?”” 

But even as they gazed on the Roman cuiras- 
siers, they beheld a motion in the ranks, and 
a blaze of fire rolled along the line—a fire dis- 
charged point blank with murderous effect. Many 
a French saddle was emptied by that volley— 
many a French charger rolled over in the bloody 





dust. 

“Now for the steel!’ shouted Allston, in 
trumpet tones. ‘Charge !’’ 

And down like an avalanche thundered the 
heavy Roman horse. Fresh and vigorous they 
fell with fearful impetus upon the blown horses 
of the French. Down went the foreign foes 
of the republic under the whirlwind charge. 
At first the sabres, as they rose and fell, flashed 
like sunbeams in their glittering purity, but their 
sheen soon vanished as the bloody work went on. 
Allston rode into the me/é with his bridle on his 
horse’s neck, his spurs in his flanks, and a re- 
volver in each hand, while his sabre hung by its 
sword-knot from his waist. Right and left, the 
balls hissed through the air. When the last shot 
was fired, he hurled a pistol at the head of an 
ensign and seized the banner-staff with his dis- 
engaged hand, grappling it with a vice-like grasp. 
In a moment the standard was wrenched from 
the Frenchman’s hand, and fluttered over the 
American’s saddle-bow. Yells of rage burst from 
the French, and they closed round Allston’s 
horse like famished tigers. But his whirling 
sabre played like lightning round his head, deal- 
ing death at every stroke, and his brave troopers 
were behind him—hacking their way to his res- 
cue, and sweeping a broad pathway with their 
swords, as mowers sweep the grass, they plunged 
onward, their shouts of victory rending the air. 
The French gave way, though desperately con- 
testing every inch of ground. This crisis of the 
battle was hidden by clouds of dust from the 
spectators on the walls of Rome, but they occa- 
sionally caught glimpses of the flashing sabres, 
rising and falling, and they heard the clank and 
ring of arms, the shrill shrieks of the wounded, 
and the hoarse shouts of the victors. 

Still the survivors of the French squadron 
fought on, and still their ranks, though wofully 
thinned, were strong enough to render the victory 
undecided, when suddenly on their flank crashed 
a rolling volley of small arms. Again and again 
the leaden rain poured upon their flank. It was 
plain that the Roman cavalry had been re- 
inforced by a detachment of sharp-shooters, and 
that further resistance was useless. In vain did 
the chivalrous French officers command and im- 
plore their men to hold their ground—a panic 
seized them, the cry of ‘ Suuwe qui peut!” rose 
from their ranks, and turning bridle, they rode 
off in full retreat. 

“Viva! viva! la republica! Viva Roma!” 
shouted the Roman troops. ‘ Victory ! victory!” 

The cry heard far and wide was taken up by 
the multitude that witnessed the achievement, 
and the vivas from the walls of Rome responded 
to the vivas of the victors. Away over the plain 
fied the remnants of the routed French. 


But the Romans did not pursue them, for 
Allston’s keen eye caught a distant movement 
among. a mass of horsemen, forming to attack 
them. He had ridden into the action with fifty 
horsemen—twenty now lay dead upon the field, 
and of the thirty survivors about a dozen were 
severely wounded and almost unable to keep 
their saddles. His situation was critical, for the 
French were rapidly approaching, directing their 
march so as to cut off their retreat. 

“Di your Jed!” shouted a well- 
known voice, that of the commander of the de- 
tachment of riflemen that had come on the field 
80 opportunely for Allston—it was Dingle the 
backwoodsman who spoke. “ Dismount your 
wounded—two of my men will carry them in- 
stantly to a place of safety before the French re- 
inforcements come up. Quick! there is no time 
to lose.” 

Jonadab, at the head of a band of fourteen 
men, emerged as he spoke, from a clump of 
brushwood which had masked his fire. 

Quick as lightning the wounded men sprang 
down from their horses, and their saddles were 
instantly occupied by Dingle and his wild follow- 
ers, two remaining behind as guides to the 
wounded cuirassiers. All this occupied less time 
than it has taken to describe it, and the Roman 
cavalry, with its fresh recruits, set spurs to their 
horses and made a dash for the city. Myriads 
of eyes were upon them as they began their fran- 
tic and desperate ride, Allston heading his men 
and waving high the captured standard, and 
Dingle galloping beside him. At first there ap- 
peared a faint chance that they might pass the 
approaching enemy before they had struck the 
road, but soon that hope was dissipated. Sever- 
al hundreds of the enemy were already on the 
pathway, forming a living wall between them 
and safety. Still Allston’s men rushed on, the 
horse-hair plumes streaming from their helmets, 
their scabbards clanging and ringing as they 
devoured the ground. 

The very silence of death reigned in the city. 
There was no cavalry to relieve them, the re- 
mainder of the horse being on duty at the far- 
ther extremity of Rome. The spectators could 
only watch and pray for their defenders. 

“On! on!” shouted Allston, fiercely, as he 
stood in his stirrup and waved the captured flag 
over his head. His men only knit their brows, 
set their teeth, clenched their sabres more tight- 
ly, and plied their rowel-strokes more rapidly. 
The French were before them, and formed three 
sides of a hollow square open like a yawning 
gulf to devour them. Was it possible to break 
through their way? The question of its impos- 
sibility was never mooted by the Romans— 
enough for them that the daring American was 
their leader. They followed Allston—they would 
have followed him anywhere. 

“Roma! Roma! Long live the republic!” 

These were their shouts as they hurled their 
horses on the foe. How can we describe the fury 
of the onset and the conflict? A confounded 
roar of mingled shrieks and shouts, and rattling 
blows of weapons, the reports of carbines and 
pistols, the clang of swords. Smoke and dust 
closed round them, bus still above the rolling 
cloud, the anxious watchers in the city could see 
the captured standard borne gallantly aloft, and 
knew that the strong hand of the chivalric Allston 
upheld it. 

But lo! with a mad plunge they broke into 
view. They had hacked their desperate way thro’ 
the living wall that opposed. Allston still rode 
on unharmed—still waved his bannered trophy— 
and beside him, his clothes torn and slashed to 
shreds, bareheaded, covered with blood, rode the 
gallant Dingle, his sword dripping, and in his 
left hand another captured tri-color, a French- 
man’s severed hand still grasping the pole in 
unyielding embrace. 

They come! they come! Open wide your 
gates, Imperial Rome, and welcome back with 
glad acclaim that wearied band of champions 





nobly did Rome respond to the appeal. Myriads 
of voices sent up a thunder shout of acclama- 
tion, and every deep-tongued bell of the Eternal 
City lent its voice to the universal chorus. 

As the columns moved along the crowded 
Corso, the wounded, weak from the loss of blood, 
forgot their faintness, and sat erect in their sad- 
dies, as the voices of their countrymen and the 
smiles of their countrywomen hailed them as 
heroes. 

“ Look up, Allston!” eried Dingle, as they 
passed beneath a draperied balcony. 

Allston glanced in the direction indicated by 
his friend, and beheid a fair white arm loaded 
with bracelets, stretched forth from a window 
curtain, and waving a chapet of orange flowers, 
tied with a red ribbon. The person of the lady 
was concealed by the drapery. 

At this moment the young American was just 
beneath the balcony, which projected far into the 
street, and as he raised his eyes, the wreath was 
thrown directly down to him. He caught it on 
his sabre, and raised it to his lips, The fair 
hand of the donor waved a salutation, and then 
disappeared. Who was it that took so deep an 
interest in the fortune and triumph of the young 
American ? 

Among the few who noticed this brief panto- 
mime was Count d’Orbico, who was standing 
among the spectators in the street. 

“so!” said he, “a love token for the young 
American. I had suspected him of crossing my 
path. But he mast have some other inamorata, 
fur the countess cannot be here. I will hasten 
instantly to the Palazzo d’Avenna, and resolve 
my doubts. Ere.another danger menaces my 
plans—Leonora shall be mine !” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





— 
ORANGE PEEL. 

Parents and others should note the following 
fact: A little son of Robert Oliver, of New 
York, about five years of age, is now lying in a 
very critical condition from the effects of eating 
orange peel. Parents cannot be too cautious in 
keepimg orange peel from their children, as it 
contains an active poisonous oil, which in many 
instances has caused the death of persons who 
have indiscreetly eaten it. Life is jeopardized 





every time the rind is taken into the stomach. 
Boston Journal. 


who are worthy of their glorious ancestry. Right 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE HEROINE AND MARTYR. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

On the borders of Lorraine, near Vancouleurs, 
there is a small village called Domremi. The 
village itself was merely a single street, in which 
there were a few small and unpretending houses, 
a modest church, and a little wayside inn near it. 
The inhabitants were simple peasants, with no 
great stock of riches or learning; but easy and 
contented enough with their soup maigre every 
day, some bread and a bottle of light wine, a 
barrel of which would hardly have intoxicated. 

The little inn was kept by one Jaques d’Arc, 
an old man, who, without any great wisdom, or 
much experience in the ways of the world, was 
yet better informed than most of his neighbors ; 
being very fond of reading, and getting besides 
all the news from those who stopped at his house. 

The old inn-keeper’s love for reading descend- 
ed to his only daughter, who assisted him greatly 
in his business. Her mother being dead, the 
charge of the inn had devolved principally upon 
the young girl, who showed every disposition to 
help her father, and lighten the burden of his de- 
clining years. Living a life of irreproachable 
virtue, with a somewhat grave and sober air set- 
tled upon her countenance, a thoughtful and 
subdued expression in the eyes, as if they were 
“turned inward,” she saw little of what was 
passing before her, except to perform her work. 
This she never left undone, for her tenderness 
towards her father was too great to have her 
forget his i for a t, while anything 
was at stake ; but when that was over, she usually 
sat down alone to her books. 

And yet, had one marked the girl at such 
moments, he would have seen a sudden light 
spring to her face, a flash of inspiration to her 
eye, succeeding the dreamy and thoughtful mood 
of which we have spoken. As it was, there was 
no one to observe all this. Jaques d’Arc boasted, 
as well he might, of his good, industrious and 
affectionate daughter, and all the villagers agreed 
with him, that there never was such a treasure. 

Still, although all acknowledged her worth, 
the maiden had attained the ripe age of twenty- 
seven, and no suitor had yet appeared to wile 
her away from her filial duties. She had listened 
to no tale of love, such alone as would have 
been welcome to her, and from the voice of com- 
pliment, such as idle travellers might now and 
then bestow, at aninn, upon an ordinary serving- 
maid, Joanne turned away with a hauteur which 
puzzled and disturbed them. 

Tall, and of commanding figure, the black 
garb which she wore as mourning for her mother, 
seemed to give dignity and a grave charm to her 
countenance, which, though not handsome, was 
strangely interesting. Even when engaged in 
the most menial offices, no one dared to speak 
otherwise than in a respectful manner to the inn- 
keeper’s daughter, who often rode the traveller’s 
horse to water without saddle or stirrup, and 
carried his portmanteau into the house when no 
servant was near. 

Joanne’s room was next her father’s, and over- 
looked the wide yard and garden belonging to 
the inn. Below her window was a narrow 
verandah, where she used sometimes to walk all 
night. Here the father, with the wakefulness 
peculiar to old age, had often heard her walking, 
and speaking rapidly to herself in suppressed 
tones, but still in a solemn sort of chant, which, 
coming upon the night air, seemed mysterious 
and unacc ble. S hing,he knew not what, 
prevented his speaking to his daughter respecting 
these things, just as he would have shrunk from 
telling her that he had overheard her prayers. 
Sometimes she broke out into strains that seemed 
like inspiration, so impassioned were her words. 
Once or twice the dreadful thought came to him 
that Joanne was about to become insane; but 
her conduct through the day showed too much 
of “method ” to be madness. He had read of 
somnambulism, and finally settled down upon 
that conviction, praying Heaven, however, that 
his child might not, some night, precipitate her- 
self over the balcony. 

Ever after these seasons of walking and speak- 
ing, Joanne’s grave and serious air seemed blent 
with an inspired look, as if she were altogether 
above the earth. Her eyes assumed a high and 
lofty expression, and her lips were parted as if to 
utter words of solemn meaning. 

Sometimes he would himself trace her foot- 
steps, as she went by herself, at evening, to the 
Fairy’s fountain, which since her childhood had 
been a favorite haunt, aud which, even stripped 
of its poctical and romantic character, would 
still have justified her taste as a beautiful! resort. 
Seated near the fountain, with her black garments 
floating around her, and her long hair streaming 
in wild curls below her waist, she might have 
been taken for the inspired genius of the fountain ; 
and her appearance there often struck her father 
with a feeling approaching to awe. 

The year 1429 was a trying one to France. 
Orleans was in a state of siege by the English, 
and it seemed doubtful whether it were possible 
to rescue that city from the hands of the enemies 
of France. Charles VII., the reigning king, 
almost despairing of raising a force sufficient for 
that purpose, had nearly decided to retire into 
Languedoc and Dauphiny, there to defend him- 
self as long as possible. By the persuasions of 
his queen, Mary of Anjou, supported by those of 
Agnes Sorel, who possessed an equal power over 
him, he was induced to abandon this idea; bat 
still the fate of Orleans and even that’ of the 
whole country seemed to wear a gloomy aspect. 








As the siege progressed, tales of distress 
reached the ears of all ranks of people, and roused 
them to sentiments of patriotism and a desire for 
revenge in behalf of their beloved country. The 
peculiar enthusiasm of the French character 
develops itself in such seasons with a force 
unknown to nations of a less elastic and sensitive 
mould; and even the lowest ranks seemed smit- 
ten with these sentiments. 

In the little hostelrie at Domremi, these sub- 
jects were nightly discussed. Most of the youth 
of the village had already been drafted into ser- 
vice, as well as men of maturer age; and the 





siege of Orleans was the prevailing topic among 
those who remained. The advanced 
found a ready listener in the grave young maiden 
who passed and repassed through the public 
room where these conversations were carried on. 
The king had already awakened the feelings of 
passionate regard in his subjects, by the beauty 
and grace of his person, his noble bearing, and 
the well known generosity and urbanity of his 
manners. His youth, too, indisputably contrib- 
uted to his popularity. 

Day and night, the humble maiden had re- 
volved these subjects in her mind, until she had 
been wrought up to a pitch of enthusiasm which 
resembled nothing save the truest inspiration. 
She scarcely slept or ate, so wholly was she 
engrossed with the idea of France and its sover- 
eign; and to the gaze of the most obtuse and 
dull of those who sat around her father’s hearth, 
listlessly talking over the events of theday, there 
was something very mysterious in the excited 
and uplifted look of the old man’s daughter. 
Visions of heavenly inspiration seemed indeed 
to have been with her: for no mortal emotion 
could have so changed her countenance into that 
lofty beauty. 

To her father alone, she revealed her impres- 
sions, and though he sighed over the probable 
result of the wild schemes she had formed, and 
doubted the source whence she drew those im- 
pressions, he had not the heart to attempt dis- 
suading her from her purpose. 

“ You sigh, father,” said the maiden. ‘ Does 
it trouble you that from our family should spring 
the deliverer of France—the restorer of his rights 
to our good King Charles ¢? 

‘* Alas, no, my daughter,” he answered ; “‘ but 
men will speak of my child as one who has over- 
stepped the boundaries of her sex; and I fear 
that this rash step that you meditate will destroy 
your own happiness. ‘Think, too, of your young 
and innocent brothers, who are not yet of age to 
attend you upon your enterprise, and whose after 
life may be clouded by this act.” 

“ Father, speak not in this way of the inevitable, 
immutable decrees of fate. I know that I am 
called to this. Think of the past, father! Was 
it not a woman, a young and humble woman, 
who—I speak it reverently, believe me, dear 
father—who was called for the greatest mission 
upon earth? Was it not even in a simple road- 
side inn, like ours, that she accomplished it? 
And what is there to doubt that even I may be 
called to perform something for my king and 
my country? Think not that my young brothers 
shall ever be called to blush for theirsister. Far 
rather shall they glory in the mission which she 
is only too honored to perform.” 

“Enough, my daughter! Go, and God be 
with you. Should aught happen to my child, of 
woe or shame, it will not be for long that these 
white hairs would burden the earth. If, as she 
believes, a divine’inspiration is with her, I may 
be permitted to rejoice, if not to triumph in her 
success.” 

“ That is well, father. I was assured that you 
would not withhold your consent, without which, 
I should have been unhappy, although it could 
not have altered my decision to obey a higher 
power even than yours.” 








A Sabbath morning at Vancouleurs. The 
hillsides were blushing with the rosy hues of 
June; and the moist, dewy grass wore the im- 
print of every footstep that touched its surface. 
The soft air came laden with the fragrance of 
flowers, and the low hum of the bees, and the 
voice of the birds, alone broke the Sabbath still- 
ness that reigned around. 

The governor of Vancouleurs was alone in his 
library. He had just finished his devotions, in 
which the prayer for his country’s deliverance 
was not forgotten. A servant entered, and an- 
nounced a visitor. Baudricourt, unwilling to 
have his privacy intruded upon, waived the inter- 
view until another season. The servant came a 
second time; the person would not be denied, 
and Baudricourt resigned himself to the intrusion. 
As he looked up from his reading desk, on which 
lay a crucifix and rosary, bis eyes met those of 
a woman, bright with what scemed to hima 
holy light, and beaming with a lofty radiance. 

Her face was pale as marble, and the blue 
veins in her low, wide forehead showed upon the 
white surface as distinctly as the white figures of 
the Parthenon, show upon the pure blue ground- 
work against which they stand. It was Joanne 
d’Arc, the simple maiden of the hostelrie, the 
humble innkeeper’s daughter; yet never dame 
nor lady of high degree, with all the trappings of 
wealth and rank—not even Mary of Anjou, her- 
self, Charles’s queenly bride, had stirred the 
pulses of the gallant Frenchman with such a thrall 
of admiration, as this lowly maiden, with her 
black drapery flowing loosely around her majes- 
tic figure, and the soft, radiant eyes, looking as 
if into his very soul. 

The interview lasted long; and when she 
retired from his presence, it was with the promise 
of a safe conduct to the court of France. The 
purity, earnestness and solemn asseverations of 
the maiden, and her sincere conviction that it was 
the voice of God that spoke through her lips, de- 
cided her fate. 





Noon at the court of France. The coming of 
Joanne d’Arc had been heralded by Baudricourt ; 
and the monarch awaited her, not in his royal 
garb, but dressed as his courtiers, and mingled 
with them; while they purposely avoided, by 
his command, any act of recognition of his state. 

She had never seen him before; but she walked 
straight up to the circle of which he made an un- 
distinguished part, and gently putting aside the 
crowd, she bent her knee to Charles; and in the 
name of God she offered to raise the siege, and 
conduct him to Rheims, where he should receive 
coronation. Startled, but not convinced, Charles 
manifested some doubts of her ability to perform 
her promise. 

“I will and can convince you, my king,” 
was her answer; and she whispered in his ear, 
words that related to a secret known only to him- 
self, and which no mortal lips could have revealed 
30 her. His manner grew more confident ; and 





when she asked for a sword which had long lain 





in the church of Saint Catherine of Fierbois, 
describing it accurately, and the very spot where 
it lay, although she had never seen it except in 
her visions, he could no longer doubt. 





Armed and mounted, the maid of Orleans flew 
like light through the ranks of the French army ; 
encouraging, animating, urging the troops to 
their duty, and even bearing the consecrated stan- 
dard with its wreath surrounding its border, of 
the fleur de lis, sacred to France ; which she plant- 
ed at length upon the ramparts of the English foe. 
France was saved, and England’s hosts con- 
founded. 

At once leader, prophetess and guariian angel, 
her mission was not yet performed. ‘The coro- 
nation at Rheims was yet in the future; but the 
maid of Orleans commanded, and royalty obeyed. 

At the head of twelve thousand men, Charles 
marched unmolested into Rheims, gathering 
fresh tribute as he passed ; and thither also came 
Joanne @’Are and stood by his side with the 
sacred banner waving above his consecrated head ; 
and thus bearing a part in the mystic rites of his 
coronation ;* “ while peal on peal of mighty music 
rolled forth from the thronged cathedral.”” 


“ The shouts that filled 
The hollow heaven tempestuously, were stilled 
Ove moment; and in the brief pause, the tone 





As of « breeze that o’er her home had blown, 
Sank on the bright maid’s heart! ‘Joanne!’ who spoke 
Like those whose childhood with her childhood grew, 
Under one roof?—' Joanne!’ that murmur broke 
With sounds of weeping forth! She turned—she knew 
Beside her, marked from all the thousands there, 
In the calm beauty of his silver halr, 
Her father. 

Bhe saw the pomp no more— 
The plumes—the banners— 

She oeeeh 


The helm of many battles from her head, 
And with her bright locks bowed to sweep the ground, 
Lifting her voice up, wept for Joy. and said, 
* Bless me, my father, bless me! and with thee, 
Let me return!’ 
= ° never “aid thine eye 
Through the green haunts of happy infancy 
Wander again, Joanne!” 

Evening at the market-place at Rouen. The 
altar was prepared, the fire laid thereon ; and the 
victim was near. The victim? Is this she who 
stood forth at Rheims, with the white banner 
floating above the head of him whose crown she 
had ransomed? Was that the lone dreamer by 
the Fairy fountain? Alas for woman’s short-lived 
fame ! 

Was it because the pure soul that animated 
that slight form, disdained that the casket 
should be destroyed by ordinary decay? Was it 
that the lofty spirit could find no exit, save by 
the flame that purifies while it consumes? We 
know not—but we know that the remembrance 
of the dreamer of the fountain, the angel of the 
battle-field, the standard-bearer at Rheims, is one 
which might well 


“ Call when filled her festal cup 
A nations’s glory and her shame 
In silent sadness up.” 


A nation’s shame—even though on the very 
spot where she suffered, the French, with a char- 
acteristic attempt to palliate” the wrongs and 
absurdities which have been committed by their 
countrymen, have placed a statue of the Maid of 
Orleans, and by a skilful transmutation, known 
only to the Gallic race, she, who was burned as 
a witch, is now re-exalted into an angel, a true 
prophetess, a heroine saint. Alas! ‘a fatal gift 
had been her dower.” 
~"® The ceremony was performed with the holy ofl sald to 


have been brought to King Clovis, by a 
heaven, when France was first established as pevpen an 








Our Curious Department. 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 


Fatal Effects of Fright. 

A women residing in Ocean County. N. J., died a few 
days ago, from the effects of fright—was literally fright- 
ened to death. She had heard of the comet, and relig- 
iously believed that the end of all things was now at hand. 
A few nights ago she saw the light from a largefire in the 
pines, and was immediately possessed with the idea that 
it was the comet, that the earth was on fire and about to 
be destroyed. Her alarm was so great that she was 
thrown into convulsions, from the eflect of which she 
died the same night. 





Romantic Wedding. 

A pair of Mississippi lovers, living in the vicinity of 
Friar’s Creek, a few days since bethought themselves of 
getting married; having procured @ license, they set out 
on horseback. They soon came up to a parson ‘ setting” 
on a fence,—it seems he did something occasionally at 
farming—and req dhim to“ the sacred 
rites of matrimony at once” The parson finally con- 
sented, and he ‘setting’ on the fence,and they on 
their horses, the ‘sacred rite ’’ was‘ solemnized,” after 
which they went on their way rejoicing. 





Cunning Device. 

The Indians in the ins, says a California paper, 
have a cuanivg device,by which they can get within arrow- 
shot of adeer. To accomplish this object they stretch a 
bark string for a long distance along the brow of the hill, 
almost as high asa deer’s cheat. The deer comingagainst 
this obstacle, and not feeling always dixposed to jump it, 
will follow the line in hope of an opening to get by. 
While performing this manwuvre, he is likely to be 
brought towards some ambush, from whence he gets an 
arrow in his ribs. 








The Largest Man in the World. 

Mr. Miles Darden, who died lately in Hendersoh 
County, Tennessee, was, beyond al] question, the lergest 
man in the world. His height was seven feet six inches— 
two inches higher than Porter, the celebrated Kentucky 
giant. His weight was a fraction over one thousand 
pounds! it required seventeen men to put him in bis 
coffin; took over one hundred feet of plank to make his 
coffin. He measured around the waist six feet four inches 





A Beautiful Signification. 

* Alabama ” signifies in the Indian language “ Here we 
rest.” A story is told of a tribe of Indians who fled from 
a relentless fue in the trackless forest in the south west. 
Weary aud travel-worn, they reached a noble river, 
which flowed through a beautiful country. The eblef of 
the band struck his tent-pole in the ground and exclaimed, 
“ Alabama! Alabama!” (‘Here we will rest! Here we 
will rest!"’) 


Wonderful Circumstance. 

The first certain ioformation of the existence of a 
Northwest Passage was brought by « whale, who having 
carried off a flag or sword of the enemy, in the shape of s 
harpoon, with the name of the vessel it belonged to, from 
one side of North America, was captured on the other 
side of the continent the next spring, with the weapon 
deeply buried io bis flesh. 

Power of Winds and Waves, 

There is « block of granite op Boon Island, about 14 
feet iu extreme length ten feet wide,and from five to six ft. 
in height, which was lifted from its bed in the leige, and 
carried up ap inclined plane of from twelve to fifteen 
degrees, to a distance of nearly sixty feet. This ccourred 





during & northeast snow storm in the year 154d. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I HAVE A LITTLE COUSIN. 





T have a little cousin, 
And her eyes are azure blue; 
And they sparkle when she smiles, 
Like the early morning dew. 


Her voice is richer far 
Than olian or lute, 

And her silvery laugh is sweeter 
Than the music of the flute. 


When she sings, her voice awakens 
All the music of my soul— 

And her gentleness of heart 
Holds my spirit in control. 


Her step is as elastic 

As the bounding of the fawn, 
And her spirits are as joyous 

As the meadow-lark’s at dawn. 


When my heart is stirred within me 
By the memories of the past; 

And the tears that long have slumbered 
In my oul, are falling fast: 


Then a word from my sweet cousin 
Turns my thoughts above; 

And I thank my God in secret 
That I’ve found a friend to love. 


O, chide me not, dear cousin, 
Let me love thee all I will; 
There’s a void within my heart 
That thy gentleness can fill. 


Let thy goodness soothe the sorrow 
That has robbed me of repose ; 

Let thy kindness bloom around me 
Like the early-morning rose. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOM SPENCER ELLERY, 
AND HIS SUPPER AT FRESCATI'S. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 

“ Just as you please, Mr. Ellery.” 

This was said after a rather more refreshing 
breeze than usual, as his wife flounced out of the 
room in a huff and a hurry. Now you may look 
on it as an indisputable fact, that whenever a 
woman Mr. Ellery’s her husband, it may be safely 
inferred a matrimonial tiff has preceded it. But 
let me begin at the beginning. 

We are a great people—we are. A politically 
free people; but for being socially so, it is my 
private opinion that the fear of “what Mrs. 
Grundy may say,” has, despite our so vaunted 
liberty, been doing its best ever since our stout- 
hearted old fathers established our boasted Na- 
tional Independence, to divest us individually of 
the least share in that boasted blessing. Ever 
besieged by a vulgar dread of our neighbors’ 
opinion, we meanly deem ourselves bound to 
submit to the decrees of foreigners, conforming 
to their standard in all matters of taste, show- 
ing ourselves either unable to conceive, or else 
not daring to assert one of our own. Our father 
rents a pew in a fashionable church, and our 
mother patronizes a fashionable summer resort. 
Our husband insists on sending our daughters to 
a fashionable boarding school, and we, ourself, 
trim our under skirts after the pattern of the 
fashionable Mrs. Huckaback, until every atom 
of individuality is rooted out of our body-social 
—of our feminine population at least, who go 
flouncing along our chief thoroughfare of Broad- 
way, in this blessed city of Gotham, looking in 
their present be-hooped rotundity, as if every 
mother’s daughter of them, like so many two- 
penny dips, had all been run through the same 
mould. 

Nor was Mrs. Ellery an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. Her husband, Tom Sp Ellery, 
had shortly after their marriage, fafien heir to a 
pretty suburban cottage, whose air of decayed 
grandeur was the subject of much commiseration 
among Mrs. Ellery’s friends. The house had an 
air of infirmity, to be sure, but it was the pleas- 
ing sort of decay that pervades quondam wealth 
and importance. A little gone down in the 
world, it may be, from the red brick, and green 
blinds, and whitewashed palings that so fatigue 
the sense with their ostentatiously oppressive 
newness, yet wearing in its dingy gray an air of 
state, withal, that reminded of former dignity. 
Now Mrs. Ellery had no great veneration for 
P que old ages, with brick-paved piaz- 
zas, with low gray arches overhung by flowering 
vines ; above all, she had no taste for either the 
sombre old mythological divinities propped on 
moss-covered pedestals on either side the gravel- 
ed walk to the gate—the black-visaged, weather- 
beaten classicalities, looming up in the fair sun- 
light among the wilderness of untrained roses, 
or the still more detested divinities holding 
candle-sticks, at every landing of the winding 
oak staircase. Not she. The rich Halibut fam- 
ily turned up their aristocratic noses at the sun- 
shiny, untrellised weedery, every time they drove 
by. Mrs. Mullet voted the mildewed fountain, 
with its grass-grown basin, a horror, and young 

Herring, of the Porgie Blues, had declared the 
candle bearing classicalities insufferable, and 
from that hour, Mrs. Ellery had determined either 
to remove or renovate them. 

There was Mercury, for one—a tall, lithely- 
limbed specimen, on the first landing, at least 
six feet high, in his feathered sandals. Then a 
rather scantily dressed Venus, rising from her 
shell, who served to light thg second flight on 
gala nights; and just above a villanous little 
rude Cupid, with ever complaisant smile, held 
his torch on high, lighting the gallery beyond. 

Mrs. Ellery determined on giving the urchin 
the benefit of a decent coat of yellow ochre, 
while improving the appearance of Venus by a 
judicious whitewashing. But how to achieve all 
this’—that was the question. Tom Spencer 
Ellery had a will, as well as a taste of his own. 
The old moss-grown, time-blackened statues of 
the garden were refreshing to him from their 
very decay, after the mercantile brick-and-mor- 
tar freshness of the counting-house in the city. 
He also confessed to a liking for the dingy di- 
vinities of the stairway. They had lighted his 
grandfather to the evening fireside, and himself 
to bed in his boyhood—he wished to let them re- 
main as he had always remembered them, and 








much controversy had ensued between him and 
Mrs. Ellery accordingly. 

“«Justas you please, Mr. Ellery.” 

This was said with a shrill pitched tone of 
insulted dignity, as banging the door behind her, 
Mrs. Ellery betook her to her room, where she 
began to walk a match, as it were, against her 
rebellious feelings. Tom heard her pacing 
overhead, and his heart smote him; so lighting 
a cigar, by way of appearing at his ease, he 
leisurely ascended the stairs, to ask for the paper 
he had just lain on the hall table below. He 
opened the door. 

“ Kate!” 

In a moment she had sprung forward to meet 
him, dashing away the tears gathered in her 
eyes, her beautiful face radiant with smiles. 

“Spencer !” 

It was one of her little weaknesses, it was. 
She did not like to hear her husband called Tom. 
So by way of setting a proper and becoming ex- 
ample to his brothers, and the family generally, 
she herself always called him Spencer. 

“Spencer, you will let me have all the old 
frights out there, removed, and the choked up 
old weedery mown, and the other fly-specked 
specimens on the stairway christianized a little 
—now wont you, dear?’ 

“Really, Kate, I cannot see any objection you 
can reasonably have to statuary blackened by 
time,” put in Tom, laughing. 

“But I have; surely you cannot doubt my 
better judgment in matters of taste? I don’t ask 
to remove your trumpery graces, only permission 
to make them presentable. Just a little home- 
opathic retouching, to renovate them a little.” 

“ And so you think a little outlay and white- 
washing necessary to fit the garden walk for 
company? No, Kate, I cannot consent to it. 
With all due deference to your superior taste in 
garniture, I have a reverence for all these black- 
bess..200d bea heathen, and must decline your 
, preferring to let 





them remain as they are.” 

A tear was in Kate’s blue eyes. 

“Will you not at least let me give a coat of 
ochre to the little nude Cupid, and that blackened 
Venus ?” 

Tom was used to his wife’s significant that. 
Mrs. Ellery occasionally indulged in the offen- 
sive personal. Had she said, “Let me rig Ve- 
nus up 2 little,” it would only have implied that 
the divinity was not at present garnished to her 
taste; but “ Let me give a coat to that Venus,” 
was a pointed insult—an unequivocal marking of 
disapprobation, such as in his opinion no goddess 
of spirit would submit to, could she unpedestal 
herself and quit the premises. 

“ Kate, you are really getting excited about 
my luckless paragons of divinities. Had you 
applied the offensive personal with as much em- 
phasis to my dog, he would have quitted the 
house, never to return, even though he saw re- 
wards offered for himself in every newspaper in 
the city. No, Kate, on this point I am inflexi- 
ble—let the statues remain as they are; and 
now, darling, good-by. I have to stop with*Bob 
Barry, at Frescati’s, and wont be home till late, 
perhaps.” 

Kate’s tearful face suddenly brightened up, as 
though enlightened by some peculiarly brilliant 
idea. 

“Now I think of it, Spencer, are you not 
going out with him to-morrow morning, gunning 
on the Meteraie road ?” 

Tom nodded assent. 

“Then suppose you stop and sleep at Mr, 
Barry’s to-night—it will be better than returning 
here, and the additional long drive back in the 
morning.” 

“ But dearest,” put in Tom. 

“, I understand what you would say,” inter- 
rupted Kate. “I give you credit for preferring 
my society to Bob Barry’s. Still—” 

“ Still, sweetest—” urged Tom. 

“ Now, Spencer, you know I don’t like being 
woke up at such an unreasonable hour as you 
will start in the morning. So, dearest, oblige 
me by sleeping at Mr. Barry’s to-night, wont 

ou?” 

+ Now Tom was not a whit jealous, neither did 
he at the time, particularly remark her anxiety to 
dispense with his society, though he remembered 
it afterwards. Ellery’s leave-takings in those 
days, when about to be absent a night from 
home, were rather more protracted than ten years 
later. Still, all things have an end, and sq had 
his adieus, as an hour later he took his 
way, carpet-bag in one hand, and fowling- 
piece in the other, through plaster mythology to 
his buggy at the garden gate. Now I have be- 
fore said that Tom was not a whit jealous—not 
he. Still, his cogitations during his drive to 
Frescati’s, were by no means agreeable. He 
had paid no heed to his wife’s urgency to be rid 
of him while she looked so demurely up with her 
laughing blue eyes, but it struck him forcibly 
enough now. 

“I wonder what made Kate so anxious for me 
to sleep at Barry’s to-night? Wonder if she 
knows that Dick Dashfort, of the Washington 
Blues, is back? Well, and if so, what then? 
She used to like him, just a little, three years 
ago—but that was before I proposed—and what 
of it? Didn’t she refuse him for me? More- 
over, there is a report that he is married. Shame 
on me for the unworthy thought! No, I am not 
a whit jealous of Kate—not a whit! Still, I 
wish she had not been so very urgent for my 
absence to-night.” 

Arrived at Frescati’s, he found Bob Barry, and 
the other guests awaiting his coming. The 
oysters were prime—the wine excellent. Jt was 
one of those jovial, cosy suppers, where the 
guests, all old cronies, were in number “ more 
than the graces, less than the muses,” forming a 
compact, social evening party. All were in high 
spirits, save Tom, and bent on making the most 
of the opportunity of free, unrestrained enjoy- 
ment. 

Spirit of mesmerism !—was our hero sleepy! 
No, but his thougbts were far away. Spirit of 
magnetism !—what was it that urged him home, 
tearing him away as with hooks of steel? Un- 
able longer to withstand the tortures of heart and 
brain that were irresistibly urging him home- 


the hour of twelve. He rose, apologizing for 
leaving so early on the plea of indisposition, 
which his pale, haggard looks and abstracted 
manner warranted. Shook hands with Barry, 
and his club friends, and springing into his | 
buggy, spared neither whip nor horseflesh until he 
stopped at the inner gate of the dark-walled, 
suburban cottage before mentioned. Without 
bestowing a thought to horse, carpet-bag or fowl- 
ing-piece, Tom leaped to the ground, and sped 
up the path leading to the piazza, which was so 
closely enwoven between the low arches, with 
multiflora vines, that he stood within its trellised | 
shade before he discovered a light in the parlor, 

seen through the large window, across which 

hung the fleecy folds of a tamboured muslin 

curtain. When drawing nearer—O, sight of 

wildering horror!—his limbs refused their office, 

and faint and dizzy he clung to a column for 

support. His throat parched, his hair stood on 

end, perspiration oozed in cold drops from his 

brow—his knees trembled beneath him, and he 

shook like an aspen. It was but for a moment. 

Rallying his courage, he hoarsely whispered : 


meet the worst !’” 

His wife’s ill-concealed joy at his departure 
was all accounted for now. What was she doing, 
up at that hour ?—it was twelve when he looked 
at his watch at Frescati’s—and, O, sin and sor- 
row, and womankind! who was that stalwart- 
proportioned scoundrel there, talking to her? 
And the dirks and pistols! She was laughing ! 
Yes, he saw through it all, they were laughing at 
him! Yes that lithely built rascal was Captain 
Dashfort, and she was doubtless regaling him 
with an account of how she had manceuvered to 
get him to remain at Bob Barry’s, over night! 
Still, he stood with pale, parted lips, and glassy 
stare, rooted to the spot, peering through the 
muslin curtain. And now, O, fiends and tor- 
ture! she approached the fellow and put some- 
thing in his hand—then they both laughed again 
—then the gallant captain of the Washington 
Blues bowed himself out. Now he approached 
through the hall. Tom had seen it all distinctly 
through the curtain, and he would murder him 
on the spot! Springing forward, Ellery rushed 
upon the naughty captain, and grasping him by 
the throat, dragged him back into the parlor, 
where blinded with rage, he shouted : 

“ And so, madam, it was for this you were so 
anxious to get me away this evening ?” 

“Don’t be so angry, dear !” 

“Silence !” thundered Tom, and he gave the 
villain another shake. 

“Mrs. Potiphar and Mrs. Gadsby, and Miss 
Lightly, all said I should trust to my own taste 
in the matter.” 

“And do you shamefully dare tell me to my 
face, that any woman would offer you such 
counsel ?” 

“What is the matter, dear Spencer? Quit 
shaking the poor fellow! I see how it is, that 
odious Bob Barry has been making you tipsy!” 

“ Tipsy! me tipsy, you unfortunate woman! 
But for you, you rascal !—to come here—” 

“Mrs. Ellery sent for me,” gasped the culprit. 

“ Did she, ah?” 

“Yes, dear, and they look beautiful.” 

Tom loosened his hold on the captain’s throat. 

“‘T didn’t think, dear, you would be very angy, 
so I sent for Mr. Brash.” 

“ What is she talking of?” thought Tom. 

“Mrs. Mullet and the rich Herrings, and 
Lieutenant Porgie, all said they looked so bad— 
and Doctor Halibut said the great Codfish fam- 
ily had given theirs a coat, so when you left, I 
sent for Mr. Cicero Brush (Tom breathed), and 
he gave them a light coat of yellow ochre.” 

Tom turned, and saw cowering before him— 
not Dick Dashfort, of the Washington Blues, 
but Mr. Cicero Brush, a gemman of color, who 
followed whitewashing as a profession, and who 
released, gladly made his escape, thinking Tom 
Ellery incensed at having his statuary touched. 

“ Kate,” sputtered Tom, in his thankfulness, 
“T don’t so much mind about your risking to 
displease me, in this matter, as your servile con- 
forming to vulgar opinion—your fear of ‘what 
Mrs. Grundy will say,’ as to disoblige me by 
making my house and its surroundings, another’s 
lithograph.” 

Then seeing his wife sit down by her work- 
table, he remarked, drawing his watch from its 
fob, that it must be past two o'clock ; but look- 
ing at it, he discovered the hands were still at 
twelve! Tom, it seems, had neglected to wind 
his watch the night previous. Mrs. Ellery noted 
her husband’s puzzled look, and though she made 
no remark, had nevertheless her private suspi- 
cions that Spencer had got just a very small 
brick in his hat while supping with Bob Barry. 
For Tom’s own part, fearful that the real state 
of the case should ever be suspected, he suddenly 
remembered, as he was to be on the Meteraie 
road the next morning by day break, it was full 
time to go to bed. Requesting his wife to send 
some one to look after his buggy, gun and car- 
pet- bag, he left the parlor with somewhat a more 
complaisant look than he wore on entering it, a 
few minutes before, choking the respectable 
Cicero Brush within an inch of his life. Still he 
was not a whit jealous when he left Frescatis’— 
not he! 





A MISAPPREHENSION. 


We recollect once being very much amused at 
the relation of the following anecdote from the 
lips of a very amiable, and withal, a very modest 
widow lady living in New Jersey. Soon after 
her husband paid the debt of nature, leaving her 
his legatee, a claim was brought against the 
estate by his brother, and a process was served 
upon her by the sheriff of the county, who hap- 
pened to be a widower of middle age. Being 
unused at the that time to the forms of law— 
though in the protracted trial that followed she 
had ample opportunity of acquiring experience 
—she was much alarmed, and meeting, just after 
the departure of the sheriff, with a female friend, 
she exclaimed with much agitation : “‘ What do 

ou think? Sheriff Prince has been after me!” 
“‘ Well,” said the considerate lady, with perfect 
coolness, “‘he is a very fine man.” “ But he 
says he has an attachment for me,” replied the 
widow. “ Well, I have long suspected he was 

to you, my dear.” “But you don’t 
understand—he says I must go to court.” “0, 
that’s quite another affair, my child ; don’t you 
go so far as that—it is his place to come and 

'—Cincinnati Gazette. 








ward, he looked at his watch, the hands pointed 


court you.” 


“Be strong, poor heart!—have courage to 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS, 


Ba ms —The ke yi F mannan pace ents of the steam 
ne as a locomotive power, took place — 1804, ona 
raliread at Merny Tt ‘Tyaeil in South Wal 

Mixon, St. ‘0. —We are too fully supplied to find 
room for year manuscript. 

H. D.—Yes—with pleasure. 

F. C., Cincinnati —The address is Rev. John Pierpont, 
West Medford, Mass. 

J.&. M. Rayrmonps, Union Co Ohio.—Water is supposed 
not only to be collected in subterraneous cavities in 
immense quantities, but also to pass free from one 
place to another. The disposition of rocks in strata 
aliows the water to be collected under the surface, tog 
to be conveyed without waste, as if in close pipes. 
this theory is correct, then its elevation to the surface 
through a natural fissure or artificial perforation (like 
the Artesian wells) is a simple result of hydrostatic 

ressure. 

Youne Lapy, Worcester. "When the starch boils, add a 
little pure spermaceti—experiment will show you how 
much is required. 

** Cativornia,”’ St. Louis.—We have been unable as yet 
to find any account of the process you inquire about. 

. M.—The dance called the Tarentella is supposed 
the Italians to be involuntarily caused by the bite of 
the tarantula and to effect its cure. 

Saxton.—The modern Italian funerals in most particu- 
lars resemble those of the old Romans—the corpse is 
exposed on an open bier, in the garments of life, with 
the face painted, hymns are chanted, and mourners 
hired. 

C. U., Northampton.—The father of the present Sultan 
of Turkey was Mahmoud II. Le was placed on the 
throne by the Jauizaries, 1808, and exterminated the 
Janizaries in 1826, when "they became too strong for 


him. 

A. A. New York.—Mrs. Radcliffe received twenty-five 
hundred dollars for her ‘* Mysteries of Udolpho,’ a 
large sum for the days in which she wrote. She died 


M. D. C.—Thomas Paine was received as a citizen by the 
French revolutionists. Voting against the death of 
Louis XVL., he was imprisoned by the Terrorists, and 
would have lost his head but for the fall of Kobespicrre. 

M. J.—Pagauini, the violinist, certainly left an immense 
fortune. 

L. G.—Dancing publicly on Sundays is not allowed in 
Kome; you bave been misinformed. 

Porit, Roxbury, Mass.—Parrots have been known to live 
upwards of eighty years in a domesticated state, and 
probably much longer when at liberty. 

. @.—John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Munroe, 
and Wm. L. Marey, all died on the anniversery of 
‘Amerean independence. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS, 

It is always well to recur, from time to time, 
to the story of the past, and review the brave 
deeds and high thoughts of our fathers. We 
need not revive or imitate their errors. 





“ When cold in the grave lies the friend thou hast loved, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then; 
Or, if trom their slumber the veil be removed, 
Weep o’er them in silence, then close it again.” 
From the pages of the past what lessons of 
bravery, of patriotism, of endurance do we not 
derive! How full of inspiration is the Revolu- 
tionary period !—how full of solemn sugges- 
tions was that which preceded it. The stern old 
Puritans were the rocks on which the splendid 
fabric of our institutions is reared, the compact 
in the cabin of the Mayflower being but the fore- 
runner of the Declaration of Independ 
Nor let us judge the men who founded an em- 
pire for us too harshly ; let us not try the men of 
a bygone century by the statutes of our own 
age, instead of contemporary laws and a jury of 
their peers. In the light of the present day, 
their faults and errors seem prodigious crimes ; 
but justice recoils from so harsh a sentence. 
Bancroft says: “It was in self-defence that 
Puritanism in America began those transient 
persecutions of which the excesses shall find in 
me no apologist; and which were yet no more 
than a train of mists hovering, of an autumn 
morning, over the channel of a fine river that 
diffused freshness and fertility wherever it 
wound.” The descendants of the Pilgrims 
should never forget the obligations that America 
—that the world, owe these stern, enthusiastic, 
noble men. 
We smile now at the exaggerated austerity of 
.the Puritans. The times in which they lived 
admitted of no idling or wasting of time, and 
accordingly the colony of revellers at Mt. Wol- 
laston met with no favor. In Elliott’s New 
England History (a most interesting work), the 
author says: “In 1626, a settlement had been 
begun by Captain Wollaston (now Braintree), 
and with him had come one Thomas Morton. 
He was a man of parts, unscrupulous and 
crafty. He supplanted his captain and reduced 
the company. They set up a rollicking, jolly 
time of it at Mount Wollaston, having strong 
drink, junkettings, May-poles (then a flagrant 
abomination), and other little varieties, so that 
they became a scandal to their neighbors and to 
all good livers. Morton speaks hardly of them. 
as no better than atheists, as ‘quafting and 
drinking,’ ‘dancing and frisking,’ and even 
worse. But this kind of thing could not last, 
and Governor Endicott, coming over with au- 
thority from the Patentees, paid these royster- 
ing fellows a visit (1628), cut down their May- 
pole, and administered a sharp rebuke. This 
failed to bring them to a serious carriage, and 
Miles Standish was deputed to take Morton, by 
force of arms, which he did; and that time he 
was sent to England to answer for his misdeeds.” 
Thomas Morton’s song, at the raising of the 
May-pole, ran thus : 





“YE SONGE. 
“ Drink, and be merry, merry, boyes, 

Let all your delight be iu tue Hymen joyes, 

So to Hymen now the day is come, 

About the merry May-pc ie take a roome. 

Make green garlands, bring bott.es out, 

And fill sweet nectar freeiy about; 

Uncover thy head, and fear no harme, 

For here’s good liquor to Keep it warme.” 
It was a foolish thought to establish the revels of 
Bacchus and the pastoral life of Arcady on the 
stern shores of Massachusetts Bay, and Morton 
deserved banishment for writing such wretched 
doggerel. 

Let us see what Boston was under the Puritan 
sway in 1673: “ There be five hundred persons 
worth each £3000—about fifteen hundred fam- 
ilies in Boston. Not three persons put to death 
for theft (annually). There are no musicians 
by trade. A dancing-school was set up, but put 
down.” 

“ Free trade seemed little understood in those 
days. In 1639, Robert Keaine, merchant, was 





fined £200 for taking too large profits on his 


goods— sixpence in the shilling, and in some 
small things, above two for one.’ He was 
thought to hold false principles, such as: That 
if a man lost in one commodity, he might make 
it up in another ; that a man might buy as cheap 
a3 he can, and sell as dear as he can, ete. And 
Mr. Cotton preached a sermon upon this matter, 

which apparently did nothing to clear things up. 

‘One Taylor, of Linne,’ on his passage over, sold 
the milk of his cow at twopence the quart, and 
after hearing a sermon upon extortion, went dis- 
tracted,” We are afraid our most eloquent di- 
vines might preach their best sermons upon the 
subject now-a-days, without driving a single 
milkman to distraction. 

Fashion early asserted her sway among the 
colonists. Elliott says: ‘As early as 1631, the 
Court sent after the Elders, and Charged them 
to urge it upon the consciences of the people 
that they should avoid this Costliness of Apparel 
and the following of new Fashions ; which they 
indeed promised to do. It was a rash thing, for 
‘divers of the Elders’ wives were partners in 
the general disorder,’ and the Court did not 
enough consider what was to befall the Elders 
who took this thing in hand. Winthrop quietly 
ends this matter by saying that little was done 
about it.” N.B. Hooped skirts of the amplest 
dimensions appeared in the 18th century. 

Some of the institutions of the Pilgrims which 
we do not regret, have passed away. “Every 
town was required to provide itself with a 
‘Whipping Post’ and a pair of ‘ Stocks,’ and 
also with a drum, which was at first used to call 
people to meeting. The maker of the Shrews- 
bury Stocks was the first who sat in them, and 
his own fine went to pay his own bills.” Mrs. 
Oliver, of Salem, “for ability of speech far be- 
yond Mrs. Hutchinson,” was whipped for re- 

hing the Think what a bill 
we should have to. pay for catgut and whalebone, 
if the strong-minded ladies of to-day were sub- 
jectud to the same discipline. ‘For kissing a 
woman in the street, though in the way of a civil 
salute, whipping or a fine,” was imposed, says 
Josselyn. 

But we are extending our article too far. At 
some future time, we may take another “ Peep 
at the Pilgrims.” 








SILVER IN THE SEA. 

Poets have written about the “silvery waves 
of the sea” from time immemorial, without 
probably ever reflecting that a figure of speech 
was based upon figures of fact. But it seems 
that theocean is a perfect silver mine, Three 
French chemists, as we learn from ‘ Household 
Words,” have been experimenting on the sub- 
ject, and their labors have led them to the con- 
clusion that the ocean holds dissolved two mil- 
lions of tons of silver. They took water from 
the coast of St. Malo, a few leagues from land, 
and analyzed it in two ways. A portion of the 
water they acted upon by the usual tests of silver, 
and the p of the preci metal was 
clearly ascertained. The remainder of the wa- 
ter they evaporated, and the salt they obtained 
they boiled with lead. This lump of impure 
lead they placed on a saucer made of lime, and 
then submitted it to a heat sufficient to melt the 
lead, but not to affect the silver, should any be 
present. The lead, as it melted, was sucked up 
by the porous saucer, and finally a small globule 
of silver glistened in the vessel. ‘This process is 
called cupellation, and is the ordinary mode of 
procuring silver from the ore. Again and again 
they repeated the experiment with the same suc- 
cess. From these experiments they made the 
calculation that a cubic mile of ocean contains 
two pounds and three quarters weight of silver. 

After this, they made another oosles of exper. 
iments. They gathered i 
those known to botanists as fuci, because they 
have no roots to insert in the rocks, and must 
therefore derive all their aliments from the sea. 
These they analyzed and found to be twenty-six 
times richer in silver than the water itself. These 
results attracted the attention of Mr. Frederick 
Fie'd, an English assayer of silver in Chili, who 
commenced a course of experiments upon the 
copper or yellow metal with which the hulls of 
vessels are sheathed, in the belief that if the sea 
contained silver he would in all probability find 
it on the bottoms of vessels which had been at 
se2. Taking some sheathing metal from a ves- 
sel which was being repaired that had been 
trading on the Pacific for seven years, he ob- 
tained from five thousand grains a trifle more 
than two grains of silver, which is equal to one 
pound one ounce two pennyweights fifteen grains 
to the ton. He next took from the cabin of 
another vessel a piece of metal which had never 
been exposed to sea water, and another piece of 
equal weight from the hull, which had been 
three years atsea. The metal from the hull 
yielded eight times as much silver as that taken 
from the cabin. These experiments were multi- 
plied, with the same result, the comparative dif- 
ference between the two metals varying accord- 
ing to the length of time the ship had been at 
sea—the longer at sea, the greater the difference. 

These experiments naturally led to others. If 
the sea contained silver, where might it not be 
found? The wood of the oak, birch, beech, 
apple, and other trees growing at long distances 
from the sea, were burnt, and in their ashes sil- 
ver was detected. And if plants contained sil- 
ver, it was not difficult to infer that it existed 
also in enimals. This was proved to be the 
case by an experiment which brought these re- 
markable researches to a triumphant conclasion. 
An ox was sacrificed to science, and in his blood 
was discovered the same valued metal. 

Of course we may presume that the same re- 
sult would follow the analyzation of human 
blood. To “coin my heart's blood,” therefore, 
will be no g excl hereafter, for 
the chemist may extract therefrom pure silver. 
And if this rich ore exists in the blood, it must 
also be a constituent part of the other fluids of 














the body, and to shed tears must be a waste of 
treasure! Ludicrous as it may appear, however, 
it is true, for the French chemists have settled the 
fact that silver exists in aypreciable quantities in 
water, wood and blood. 

The explanation given of these phenomens, is 





that the sulphide of silver, or silver in combina- 























tion with sulphar, is very widely diffused ir 
ture, Salt water attacks the sulphide, and . 
verts it into chloride of silver, which it dis» 
by the agency of common salt. So alex 
salt ined in the water of the « 
acts in a similar manner, dissolving but + 
quantities of metal, which it carries off and 
fers to plants, and from plants it is receiv. 
animals in their food. What the value o 
discovery may be, remains to be proved. 
— 
MAN NOT DEGENERATE. 
We published an article on “ Giants,” |. 
in which we showed they were an abnormal! 
nomena, and took occasion to contradict the 
ular opinion that mankind were physically 
riorating. A writer in Blackwood ably su; , 
our position. He says: 
“ There is an old-world delusion, whic! 
clings to very fondly, and builds up an 
pounds most contidently whenever he | 
opportunity ; it is the idea that he has de, 
ated in size and stature—that there were 
in other days—and that he is gradually « 
ling down into dwarfdom, The past is ev: 
proving this theory. In this very museu 
saw proof on proof that man is very much th 
now as he has been sitee the flood. Ours 
quite a leg-of-mutton fist, and yet we 
scarcely squeeze our hand into the hilt of 
sword. We are not a Goliath of Gath, an 
we did not think the knight’s sword such au 
manageable weapon, We remember once | 
disappointed in the size and weight of an 
studded flail, which we saw in the armory 
knights of St. John at Malta, A comrade 
ever, who saw it through the focus of the o' 
lusion, instantly exclaimed; ‘There's a 
pon! It would task our degenerate thew 
sinews to wield that, I think.’ ‘Eh, man’ 
a Highland corporal who accompanie: 
‘ there’s a chiel in our company who can 
round his head like a wusp of straw.’ Th 
of our day, too, found themselves straite: 
their ancestors’ armor at the Eglinton t 
ment. Yet, spite of these evidences, the 
ery of a few gigantic bones here and tl 
enough to revive the old fallacy, and set bi 
prating of men whose heads did reach the 
<poiuialipamnae 
TRADE AND COMMERCE OF BOST: 
The Board of Trade of Boston rep: 
that the glassware manufacture in that \ 
employs a capital of $1,500,000, The * 
guns and pistols average half a million 
About $4,000,000 worth of drugs is 
,$1,000,000 of linseed oil, $392,000 of |- 
cake. The fish trade amounts to 86,0 
and the capital employed is $1,100,000 
ice export is 146,000 tons ; the freight mc 
shipments of ice last year amounted to $3: 
The iron business in Boston for the last ye 
been dull. The sales of iron were $4,00° 
of steel, $600,000, all of-foreign manu 
American railroad iron was sold to the « 
of $1,100,000, Nails manufactured, $3 
in value. There were built 48 vessels, 
gregate tonnage of which was 50,394 
Calcatta trade is large, the imports am: 
to $6,882,566; exports, $686,891 The! 
is overdone, and heavy losses are incur: 
the cargoes. So with the California t 
which the shipments last year amou: 
$2,100,000. The East India and Pacifi 
of the United States employs, in all its 
branches, at the present time, about 60: 
and barques. Most of these, at least tw: 
of them, are owned in Boston and Nev 
The sales of hats, caps and furs in Bor 
the last year, amounted to $4,000,000 ; p 
hats, $2,000,000; hardware, $8,000,00" 
boot and shoe trade of Massachusetts 
mated as amounting to nearly $50,000,( 














WHOLESOME AND UNWHOLESOM! 
Whether it be made with wheat flour, 
only, or with a portion of sound floury } 
or of well-cooked rice, says Acton’s 
Book,” bread will be perfectly wholeso 
vided it be sweet, light, and thorough 
though it will be more or less nutritiou 
will be the case, also, if it be composed 
of rye, or maize, or oat flour, or even « 
meal, unless it should be for very delica: 
to whom the maize and barley are no 
tirely adapted as flour of wheat. Hot, 
new bread, is exceedingly unwholesome 
bread is dangerously so. That which 
come sour, either from having been 
mented in the making, or from having 
managed afterwards, is very objectional 
mouldy bread, also, is unfit for food. 





Tux Country sare.—We mean by 
there is now an almost certainty of an » 
harvest. It is well—for speculation he- 
rife at the West, that a failure of the cro 
have spread ruin farand wide. We ha 
along, not training in the eomgeny of « 

Fineriins.—Mr. Herepath, the 
chemist, thinks the light of these in» 
nightly gem our meadows at this » 
caused by the burning of « peculiar « 
of carbon and hydrogen in a special g). 


end —— 





Deaviy Wearons.—The practice 
ing deadly weapons, so common in our 


\ cities, and productive of such fatal reev 











| seem to call for some stringent legisiat 
| so agli ade ——<—- 
Faswon Avvains.—The heavy vo 
| by the popular party at the late elect 
seem « handwriting on the wall to th 
Belshazzar of France. 
} ———_+ oe 
| Mcavocn tux Acton—Thie @& 
formerly a great favorite with Boston 
been lately travelling in Italy, and will 
the United States in September next. 








Racs.— About 25,000 bales of rags, 
275 pounds each, are received annea. 
York from Earope. 
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tion with sulphur, is very widely diffused in na- 
tare. Salt water attacks the sulphide, and con- 
verts it into chloride of silver, which it dissolves 
by the agency of common salt. So also the 
common salt contained in the water of the earth, 
acts in a similar manner, dissolving but small 
quantities of metal, which it carries off and trans- 
fers to plants, and from plants it is received by 
animals in their food. What the value of the 
discovery may be, remains to be proved. 





MAN NOT DEGENERATE. 

We published an article on “‘ Giants,” lately, 
in which we showed they were an abnormal phe- 
nomena, and took occasion to contradict the pop- 
ular opinion that mankind were physically dete- 
riorating. A writer in Blackwood ably supports 
our position. He says : 

“There is an old-world delusion, which man 
clings to very fondly, and builds up and pro- 
pounds most confidently whenever he has an 
opportunity ; it is the idea that he has degener- 
ated in size and stature—that there were giants 
in other days—and that he is gradually dwind- 
ling down into dwarfdom. The past is ever dis- 
proving this theory. In this very museum we 
saw proof on proof that man is very much the same 
now as he has been simee the flood. Ours is not 
quite a leg-of-mutton fist, and yet we could 
scarcely squeeze our hand into the hilt of Odin’s 
sword. We are not a Goliath of Gath, and yet 
we did not think the knight’s sword such an un- 
manageable weapon. We remember once being 
disappointed in the size and weight of an iron- 
studded flail, which we saw in the armory of the 
knights of St.John at Malta. A comrade, how- 
ever, who saw it through the focus of the old de- 
lusion, instantly exclaimed: ‘There’s a wea- 
pon! It would task our degenerate thews and 
sinews to wield that, I think.’ ‘Eh, man!’ said 
a Highland corporal who accompanied us; 
‘there’s a chiel in our company who can warl it 
round his head like a wusp of straw.’ The men 
of our day, too, found themselves straitened in 
their ancestors’ armor at the Eglinton tourna- 
ment. Yet, spite of these evidences, the discov- 
ery of a few gigantic bones here and there is 
enough to revive the old fallacy, and set babblers 
prating of men whose heads did reach the skies. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE OF BOSTON. 

The Board of Trade of Boston represents 
that the glassware manufacture in that vicinity 
employs a capital of $1,500,000. The sales of 
guns and pistols average half a million yearly. 
About $4,000,000 worth of drugs is sold, 
.$1,000,000 of linseed oil, $392,000 of linseed 
cake. The fish trade amounts to $6,000,000, 
and the capital employed is $1,100,000. The 
ice export is 146,000 tons ; the freight money on 
shipments of ice last year amounted to $365,000. 
The iron business in Boston for the last year has 
been dull. The sales of iron were $4,000,000; 
of steel, $600,000, all of-foreign manufacture. 
American railroad iron was sold to the amount 
of $1,100,000. Nails manufactured, $3,000,000 
in value. There were built 48 vessels, the ag- 
gregate tonnage of which was 50,394. The 
Calcutta trade is large, the imports amounting 
to $6,882,566 ; exports, $686,891 The business 
is overdone, and heavy losses are incurred on 
the cargoes. So with the California trade, of 
which the shipments last year amounted to 
$2,100,000. The East India and Pacific trade 
of the United States employs, in all its various 
branches, at the present time, about 600 ships 
and barques. Most of these, at least two-thirds 
of them, are owned in Boston and New York. 
The sales of hats, caps and furs in Boston, for 
the last year, amounted to $4,000,000 ; palm leaf 
hats, $2,000,000; hardware, $8,000,000. The 
boot and shoe trade of Massachusetts is esti- 

mated as amounting to nearly $50,000,000. 





WHOLESOME AND UNWHOLESOME FOOD. 

Whether it be made with wheat flour, or meal 
only, or with a portion of sound floury potatoes, 
or of well-cooked rice, says Acton’s “ Bread 
Book,”’ bread will be perfectly wholesome, pro- 
vided it be sweet, light, and thoroughly baked, 
though it will be more or less nutritious. This 
will be the case, also, if it be composed in part 
of rye, or maize, or oat flour, or even of barley 
meal, unless it should be for very delicate eaters, 
to whom the maize and barley are not so en- 
tirely adapted as flour of wheat. Hot, or quite 
new bread, is exceedingly unwhol Heavy 
bread is dangerously so. That which has be- 
come sour, either from having been over-fer- 
mented in the making, or from having been ill 
managed afterwards, is very objectionable; and 
mouldy bread, also, is unfit for food. 








Tue Country saFE.—We mean by this that 
there is now an almost certainty of an abundant 
harvest. It is well—for speculation has been so 
rife at the West, that a failure of the crops would 
have spread ruin farand wide. We had faith all 
along, not training in the company of croakers. 
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Frreriies.—Mr. Herepath, the English 
chemist, thinks the light of these insects, who 
nightly gem our meadows at this season, is 
caused by the burning of a peculiar compound 
of carbon and hydrogen in a special gland. 





Deapty Wearons.—The practice of carry- 
ing deadly weapons, so common in our seaboard 
cities, and productive of such fatal results, would 
seem to call for some stringent legislation on the 
subject. 





Frenca Arrarrs.—The heavy vote thrown 
by the popular party at the late election, must 
seem a handwriting on the wall to the modern 
Belshazzar of France. 





Murpocn tHe Actor.—This gentleman, 
formerly a great favorite with Bostonians, has 
been lately travelling in Italy, and will return to 
the United States in September next. 





Raes.—About 25,000 bales of rags, averaging 
275 pounds each, are received annually at New 


THE BITTER DROP. 
There is always a bitter drop in the sweetest 
cup of life—a grisly skeleton in every man’s 
house—the best fitting shoe pinches somewhere. 
One of the most distinguished and fortunate 
men of the day, for instance, is Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton. Rich in wealth, rich in fame, suc- 
cessful as a novelist, dramatist, essayist, histo- 
rian, and lately, as a parliamentary orator, 
courted and flattered by the most brilliant society 
in Great Britain, there is still a shadow on his 
pathway, and the shadow is projected by a being 
who should have been the light of his life—his 
own wife ! 
Thirty years ago, when Miss Rosina Wheeler 
(an Irish lady) married the author of “ Pelham,” 
then only a “rising young man,” she was one 
of the handsomest young women in London, 
with considerable accomplishments and some 
talent to boot. Incompatibility of temper (hers 
was soured, it is said, by curt treatment from 
her aristocratic mother-in-law) caused a separa- 
tion, after a few years, and the ill-assorted pair 
have not met for nearly twenty years. The hus- 
band pursued his literary course, which has been 
avery brilliant one. The wife, who had pre- 
viously shown some ability in a story called 
“‘The Supper of Sallust,” in Frazer’s Magazine, 
also threw her mind into authorship, and came 
before the world, in 1839, with a novel called 
“Chevely: or, The Man of Honor,” the great 
aim of which was to satirize her mother-in law, 
her husband, and her brother-in-law, Sir Henry 
Bulwer. In twelve months more out came her 
“Budget of the Bubble Family ’’—also in rid- 
icule of her husband and his i diate relatives. 
A third novel, of the same class, was “ Behind 
the Scenes.” She has writter four other works 
of fiction, in which her husband is not alluded to. 
There is a new novel from her pen announced, to 
be called “ Very Successful!” in which, ramor 
reports, Sir Edward is to get “ particular fits.” 
It will be illustrated with engravings, caricaturing 
herhusband. Lady Bulwer Lytton has a very 
handsome income, secured to her by the deed of 
separation. When Sir Edward succeeded to his 
mother’s estate at Knebworth, worth some 
$15,000 per annum, he very liberally, and wholly 
without solicitation on her part, trebled the al- 
lowance which she had previously received from 
him. Lady Bulwer Lytton generally resides at 
Florence, with Mrs. Trollope us her companion, 
house-mate, friend, and (it is added) anti-husband 
counsellor. Her ladyship’s personal attractions, 
once so very iderable, have disapp d 
absorbed in unromantic obesity—and she has 
now turned “the sharp corner” of her fiftieth 
year. 

Like most female fiends when they take pen in 
hand to give vent to their fury, Lady Bulwer de- 
feats her own object by dipping her steel in un- 
diluted sulphuric acid. She paints her husband 
entirely black—there is no contrast of light and 
shade in her delincation—she denies him a par- 
ticle of talent, of originality as a writer, a single 
generous or gentlemanly trait as a man. She 
makes him out an impossible villain, compared 
to whom the “Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 
man,” and she accordingly awakens only feel- 
ings of disgust and incredulity in her readers. 
Her coarseness and venom are a disgrace to her 
sex, and would be to ours—in fact, she is neither 
alady nora gentleman. Mrs. Trollope is a fit 
adviser to such an animal. 











THE END OF ROMANCE, 

Miss Coutts, who achieved such public noto- 
riety by her romantic attachment to Mario, died 
recently in Paris from injuries received from her 
clothes taking fire while dressing for his benefit, 
and though every attempt was made to save her, 
she died after lingering a few days in great suf- 
fering. It is stated in some of the papers that 
the origin of her passion was a dream, in which 
the form of a young man appeared to her, and 
she recognized Mario subsequently to be the 
reality. They have never spoken together, but 
she followed him in his travels throughout the 
world, attended all his performances, and in- 
spired him with enthusiasm. It will be recol- 
lected that she followed him to this country, and 
was always present whenever he appeared in 
opera. She was a lady of wealth, but not re- 
markable for her youth or beauty. 





A Wueerparrow Feat.— Wheelbarrow 
feats are.all the go since Major Poore trundled 
those apples from Newburyport to Boston. The 
other day, Mr. George Blakenship, for a wager 
of one dollar, wheeled Benjamin Childs, Jr., 
upon a wheelbarrow, from Oxford Plain to 
Webster, a distance of four miles. He performed 
the feat in fifty , without ing to rest 
once on the way. 
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NoraBiLit1es.—Among the recent distin- 
guished visitors at Nahant, were Miss Maria 
Cummings, the authoress of the Lamplighter, 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble, and Robert C. Winthrop. 
Professor Longfellow, the poet, occupies a cot- 
tage on the rocky peninsula. 
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New York Porice.—The police of the city 
of New York now consists of 7 captains, 25 
sergeants, 44 roundsmen, 60 on special duty, 650 
policemen, 21 doormen, and 300 special patrol- 
men. 





Map Docs.—This is the season for rabid 
curs and hydrophobia. Mr. Jacob S. Willets, 
son of Mr. Willets, the eminent Quaker mer- 
chant of New York, lately died of hydrophobia 
from the bite of a mad dog. 





Fast Sarinc.—The British clipper ship 
Lightning, built by Donald McKay, Esq,, of 
Boston, made the passage from Liverpool to 
Melbourne, Australia, in the remarkably short 
time of sixty-eight days. 





Miu10Ns!—The French newspapers talk of 
fifteen millions of pilgrims congregated at Jeru- 
salem! Call it thousands, and we'll try to 
believe it. 





Don’t Game_e.—Young man, don’t gamble, 
for gaming is the child of avarice and the father 





York from Europe. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The Evening Ledger says Philanthropy should 
offer its hand before a man becomes @ convict. 
Mr. De Witt Bloodgood is announced as the 
editor of the New York Evening Mirror. 
Chas. H. Saunders, recently deceased in this 
city, was an excellent comedian and good writer. 
The arrival of the “ Morning Star” at Hono- 
lulu created quite a sensation. 
It is denied that the walls of the capitol rotun- 
da are too weak to support the dome. 
A monster shark of a rare species was lately 
captured off Nahant by a pleasure party. 
If you wish to enjoy a pleasant trip, go down 
to Hingham in the smart little “‘ Nantasket.” 
The Vanderbilt lately ran from N. Y. to Cowes, 
England (146 miles), in 9 days 16 1-2 hours. 
A few drops of chloroform, it is said, will 
effectually cure sea-sickness. 
Ripe watermelons from Havana were lately 
selling in the Philadelphia markets. 
The Manchester Veterans of N. H. will make 
a trip to Niagara Falls and Montreal, shortly. 
You cannot joke an enemy into a friend, but 
you may a friend into an enemy. 
Experience is like a flannel waistcoat, we put 
it on after we have caught cold. 
Never do that in prosperity whereover you 
may repent in adversity. 
Willis says the three B’s—Bunker Hill, Bank 
Stock and Beacon Street are uppermost with us. 
Every particle of the human body is said to be 
renewed once in seven years. 
The world and society make us talkers, but 
solitude makes us thinkers. 
Common sense is so rare, the world has con- 
cluded to get along without it. 
The child’s idea of ice, “ water gone to sleep,” 
is startlingly poetical. 
No man living should say an ill word against 
doctors of medicine. 

Never accuse others to excuse yourself—it is 
very bad morality. 

To be independent is to bear the weight of 
this world’s cares solitary and alone. 

The ocean is said to contain in solution two 
millions of tons of silver. 

Mr. Noah Noyes, in his 87th year, lately 
walked from Newburyport to Boston. 

About ten per cent. of common salt added to 
cod liver oil conceals its taste. 





WEIGHT OF COINS. 

The coins authorized to be made by Jaw are of 
gold. 

The eagle, of the value of ten dollars, or units, 
to weigh 258 grains. 

Half eagle, of the value of five dollars, to 
weigh 129 grains. 

Quarter eagle, of the value of two dollars 
and half a dollar, to weigh 64 1-2 grains. 

Double eagle, of the value of twenty dollars 
or units, to weigh 516 grains. 

Three dollar gold pieces, of the value of threé 
dollars or units, to weigh 87 4-10 grains; and 
gold dollars of the value of one dollar or unit, 
to weigh 25 8-10 grains. 

The Act of Congress, January 1837, estab- 
lishes the standard of gold at 900 thousandths 
fine. 

Of silver, the dollar or unit, to weigh 412 1-2 
grains. This denomination has ceased to circu- 
late, being at a premium; the weight of the 
lower silver denominations having been reduced 
a little over seven per cent. 

Half dollars, each to weigh 192 grains. 

Dimes, each, to weigh one-fifth of the half 
dollar, or 38 4-10 grains. 

Half dimes, each; to weigh one-tenth of the 
weight of the half dollar, or 19 2-10 grains. *‘ 

Three cent pieces, each to weigh three fifteenths 
of the weight of half a dollar, or 11 52-100 
grains ; and of the same standard of fineness. 

The standard of silver coin is 900 parts of 
copper alloy. 

The new cent pieces ordered to be coined un- 
der an act of Congress of the recent session, 
have now appeared. They consist of eighty- 
eight parts of copper, and twelve of nickel, out 
of every 100 parts, and weigh 72 grains. 





A Distinction.—Napoleon was one day 
searching for a book in the library of Malmaison, 
and at last discovered it on a shelf somewhat 
above his reach. Marshal Moncey, who was 
present, one of the tallest men in the army, 
stepped forward, saying : ‘‘ Permit me, sire ; 1 am 
kigher than your majesty.” “You are longer, 

hal,” said the emperor, with a frown. 
heii 8 Sok Sof Les 

JuvENILE Franxness.—A bevy of little 
children were telling their father what they got 
at school. The eldest, reading, spelling and 
definitions. ‘‘And what do you get, my little 
one ‘”’ said the father to a rosy-cheeked little 
fellow, who was at that time slily driving a ten- 
penny nail into the door panel. “Me? O,1I 
gets readin’, spellin’, and spankin’s.” 





Raising THE Winp.—“ You musicians ought 
to be happy fellows,” said Davenport to Ned 
Kendall. ‘‘ Why?” said the bugler. “ Be- 
cause you need never want for money, for when 
your funds run short, you have only to put your 
instrument to your lips and—raise the wind.” 

—-<+ 

A Port 1n Marsie.—Mr. John A. Jack- 
son of this city has completed a bust of Long- 
fellow. It is a most accurate and impressive 
representation of the poet, and a fine specimen 
of art. 





Pe ek, eM ee 

Great Repuction.—Five hundred men on 
the line between Albany and Buffalo were lately 
discharged -by the New York Central Railroad 
Company. 





> 
Rapip Transit.—The transit between New 
Orleans and Galveston, Texas, is reduced to less 
than a day. 





MarrimoniaL.—Bayard Taylor is to marry 
the daughter of the German astronomer, Hausen, 
this fall. 


LigutxixG.—Several persons have been killed 








of despair. 


by lightning in England within a few weeks. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The West Point Cadet: or, The Turns of Fortune's 

Wheel; an admirable story by Bex: Perey Poors 

** Retrospection,”’ stanzas by FLonence MOnTcLyps. 

**My Sister Addie.’ a story by H. B. Hucaes 

** Life's Shadows,” verses by C. G. Waicut. 

“The Orphan Heir,” a story of the war of 1812, by 

Joun Ross Drx. 

** The Gambiers,”’ a tale from the Russian, by Annxzg T. 

Wiser. 
** Dreams,’’ a poem by Jamus FRanx.in Fitts 

** How Count Vidal paid his Ransom,” a story by Mrs. 

J.D. Batpwiy. 

‘The Brown Cottage and the Old Well,” a tale f 

MARGARET VERNE. 

“The Serpent and the Bird,” lines by Tuomas Part- 

TON, JR. 

** Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


View of the New Jail at Baltimore, Maryland. 
R i of a d Oak at Westphalia, 


leh 





Germany. 
A fine ideal picture from a French painting by Ducor- 
net, entitled the Bird's Nest, a perfect gem. 

Mode of Hunting Wild Cattle in South America. 
Views in Charleston, 8. C.—showing, first, the Jail and 
Marine Hospital; second, the Orphan Asylum; third, 
Citadel Square Church; and, fourth, the Roper Hos- 
pital. 

Portrait of Nathaniel Parker Willis, the graceful poet 
and accomplished editor of the Home Jourual. 

View of the Steam Pleasure Yacht, George W. Lyons, 
on one of her excursions down Boston Harbor: 

A large and superb portrait of his royal highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

{G> One copy of the FLaG, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


There are fresh insurrectionary movements in 
Naples, Leghorn, and other places in Italy. 

London has 10,000 distinct streets, squares, 
circuses, crescents, terraces, villas, rows, build- 
ings, places, lanes, courts, alleys, mews, yards 
and rents. 

The steamer Fox, Capt. McClintock, fitted 
out by Lady Franklin, has set sail for the Arctic 
seas in search of the remains of Sir John 
Franklin. 

In Algeria the French army is stated to have 
suffered much during the late campaign from 
heat and fatigue, and still there is much hard 
work for the men. 

Steamship Great Eastern will be launched in 
September, but will not make her trip to America 
till next April. ‘The total cost of this mammoth 
vessel will be $2,900,000. 

A government circular confidently addressed 
to the foreign dip! ic agents, maintains the 
right of the Porte to the Island of Perim, and 
expresses a hope that the English will evacuate it. 

Advices have been received of further insurrec- 
tions in Italy, organized, it is said, by Mazzini; 
200 arrests have been made in Genoa ; thousands 
of muskets have been seized, and large quantities 
of ammunition. { 


An English paper gives an account of a tea 
party of sixty old women, who were the mothers 
of eight hundred and sixty-nine children! They 
must have had something to talk about at that 
tea party, we should think. 

Lords Ellenborough and Granville, in the 
House of Lords, have both acknowledged that 
the native mutiny in India was a most serious 
matter, and the former went so far as to hint that 
it = even permanently shake England’s power 
in Asia, 








Bewdrops of Wisdom. 


Keep good company or none. 

Nothing circulates so rapidly as a secret. 

Sentiments join man to man; opinions divide 

em. 

The more polished society is, the less formality 
there is in it. 

Nothing in the world is stronger than a man, 
except his own passions, 

It is easier to suppress the first impure desire 
than to satisfy all that follow. 

A lie, though it be killed and dead, can sting 
sometimes—like a dead wasp. 

_ Courteous language, in the intercourse of life, 
is worth much, and costs but little. 

Fashion’s votaries have two faults—they are 
hollow-headed as well as hollow-heurted. 

God has promised pardon to him that repenteth, 
but he has not promised repentance to him that 
sinneth. 

A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent ; a kind 
eye makes contradiction an assent; an enraged 
eye makes beauty deformity. 

The greater the difficulty, the more glory in 
surmounting it; skillful pilots gain their reputa- 
tion from storms and tempests. 

Ignorance and conceit are two of the worst 
qualities to combat. It is easier to dispute with 
a statesman than a blockhead. 

Asking a favor by letter, or giving a person 
time to think of it, is onl. giver San an on 
tunity of getting off handsomely. 

_Those who reprove us, are more valuable 
friends than those who flatter us. The man who 


would improve, must have either faithful friends 
or severe enemies. ° 











Soker’s Wudget. 


What has a cat that nothing else has? Kit- 
tens. 

It has been wittily said that Cupid’s food is 
arrow root. 

_ The man who was “torn by conflicting emo- 
tions,” is now sewed up 

_Why is a chicken running, like a man whip- 
ping his wife? Because it’s a fow! proceeding. 

Why is twice ten like twice eleven? Because 
twice ten is twenty, and twice eleven is twenty- 
two. 

“This must be looked into,” as the spoiled 
child said to his father’s watch, when he heard it 
tick. 

The London Times says clairvoyance— 

‘* Is the art of seeing through 

Those who are not sharp enough to see through you.” 

Why is a man who has pulled on a pair of 
close-titting shoes like Jupiter? Because he has 
overcome the Titans. 

At what time of life may a man be said to be- 
long to the vegetable kingdom? When long ex- 
perience has made him sage. 

__ Dr. Johnson, in reply to a lady who asked him 
if he was fond of music, said—“ No; but of all 
noises, I consider it the least disagreeable.” 

_A New York paper, noticing the death of a 
distinguished man of New Hampshire, says he 
was “a lawyer by profession, and an honest man 
in practice.”’ 

_ An itinerant female musician not far from Cin- 
cinnati, knocked a “nice young man” into the 
gutter one day, hat, boots and all, for attempting 
to kiss her. Sarved him right. 

“ When a fellow is too lazy to work,” says 
Sam Slick, “he paints his name over the door, 
and calls it a tavern, or grocery, and makes the 
whole neigh! orhood as lazy as himself.” 











Quill and Scissors. 


In France, about 34,000,000 pounds of sulphur 
have been distributed among the vine-crowers, 
and has been employed by them apparently with 
complete success, in checking the vine disease. 
Within a period of many years the grape crop 
has not been so promising. So well satisfied has 
the government become with the success of the 
treatment, that it has awarded the prize of 
10,000 francs to the dis er or introd of 
the remedy. 


The Lansing (Mich.) Journal says that one 
day lately an infant child of Mrs. Flagley, living 
in the eastern part of that village, while sitting 
on the floor in the house, during the teraporary 
absence of its mother, was attacked and bitten 
several times by a Massasauga snake, and with 
such fatal effect that it died the next day. The 
snake was killed. 


Mr. Thackeray, according to one of the English 
journals, is making £500 a week by abusing the 
(ueen’s uncles. This may account for his de- 
laying the commencement of his new novel, as 
he is to have on/y six thousand pounds sterling 
for twenty to twenty four months’ pretty hard 
labor with the pen. 


Samuel Crane, of South Danvers, has a pocket 
knife which was given him by his father when he 
was but ten years old. His father also gave him 
a rake, which he has used ever since, although 
the father has been dead 41 years. His own age 
is 68. This crowds hard on the umbrella story. 


Two of the Moravian brethren have taken a 
station clear up in the Himmalayas, where they 
ue perfecting themselves in Thibetian, and pre- 
paring a spiritual invasion into the country of 
the Grand Lama. Seldom, indeed, can they get 
tidings from their distant home. 


At Springfield, recently, a sudden flash of 
lightning and a terrific clap of thunder, ina clear 
sky, startled the town. The lightning struck in 
two places, knocking down several people, run- 
ning down a tree like a corkscrew, but doing no 
particular damage. 


Chimney sweeping is profitable in San Francis- 
co. The chimney of the mint yielded eleven 
hundred and eighty ounces of gold—after a two- 
months’ sweeping. The chimney was defective, 
and in the p s of refining, wasted much of 
the precious metal. 


The exportation of palm oil from Liberia has 
risen from 1000 barrels a year to more than 1,000,- 
000, within the memory of one President. Cot- 
ton manufactures in the interior are represented 
to be in a state of great forwardness. 


During the year ending 31st May, 1857, the 
losses paid by the Mutual Marine Co., of New 
Ledford, was $120,538 ; Commercial Marine do., 
$157,734, and the Union Mutual do., $144,000 
---making a total of $123,272. 


A traveller in Europe writes :—‘ Those careful 
parents who hesitate to bring their children to 
Kurope lest they be demoralized, might sometimes 
iind it well to be carefal that they do not come to 
«lemoralize Europe.” 


On the Fourth of July, at Poughkeepsie, as a 
valuable horse was being drives three ’ Mill 
Street, a fire-cracker exploded near the animal’s 
pop which he took fright, sprang forward and 
fell dead. 


A number of the members of a Methodist con- 
gregation in Indianapolis, Ind., have withdrawn 
trom it, because the old fashion of seating males 
and females on separate seats has been abandoned. 


Sterne used to say: “The most accomplished 
way of using books is, to serve them as most peo- 
ple do lords—learn their titles and then brag of 
their acquaintance.” 

Twenty-five camels arrived in San Antonio, 
Texas, on the 22d ult., for the use of Lieut. 
Beale’s party, in opening the new wagon road to 
the Pacitic. 


Painting has come into fashion among the 
English ladies, and paleness, as an aristocratic 
grace, has “ paled its ineffectual fires” to extinc- 
tion. 

‘The value of personal property in Cincinnati, 
the present year, by the Assessor’s returns to the 
County Auditor, amounts to over $20,000,000. 

During the year ending in June, 2,125,000 


bales of cotton were shipped from the United 
States. 


_ ‘The receipts of the American Colonization 
Soviety for the past month, amounted to $2534, 


‘Tom Thumb is receiving quite as much atten- 
tion in England as on his tirst visit. 


Mr. Eames, our minister to Venezuela has de- 
manded his passports. 


‘There is a Mormon church in New York con- 
taining 500 members. 


The marine losses for the month of June 
anount to $819,500. 


Vegetation at Key West is suffering from 
drought. 


Few things are impossible to industry and skill, 


Hlarriages. 


In this city. by Kev. Dr. Adams, Nathan Cobb, Eaq. to 

Miss Phebe Hilton, both of Carver. 
y Kev. Dr. Randall, Mr J. M. Moore, of New York, to 

Miss Margaret Crawford Cheney. 

By Kev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Theodore Ripley, of New York, 
tu: Miss Hattie 8. Fulham. 

At Uharlestown, by Kev. Mr. Bagnall, Mr. Augustus H. 
Davis to Miss Mary 3 . Convers. é 

At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. {twombly, Mr. John L. Brig- 
ham, of Boston, to Miss Frances C. Town. 

At Koxbury, by “ev. Dr. Putuam, Isaac Hayden, Esq., 
of Lawrence, to Miss Olive E Hewins. 

At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Cady, Charles Cullis, 
M. D., of Boston, to Miss H. Chastina Morse. 

At Edgartown, by Kev. Mr. Holmes, Mr. William A. 
W. Martin to Miss sarah G. Brown. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Jewell, Mr. Isaac N. Stanley to 
Miss Sarah E. Jones. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Hinckley, Mr. Andrew J. Pet- 
tes to Miss Harriet A. Owen. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Horton, Mr. William 
Valentine to Miss Maria A. Johnson. 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. P. » Mr. Benjami 
Cook to Miss Catherine Haskins 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Mr. Mason Whit- 
ing, of Southboro’, to Mise Hannah R. Childs. 

At Fitchburg, by Kev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Lewis G. 
Barnard to Miss Lydia K. Bellows. 

At Wrentham. by Rev. Mr. Cole, Mr. Seth R. Hill to 
Mrs. Abaiine C. White. 

At Nantucket, by Rey. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. William H. 
Macy to Mise Phebe Ann Winslow. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Charles H. Saunders, Eeq., 39; Mr. Elijah 
Wetherbee, 57; Mr. John ©. Brien, 26: 
Barnicoat. 64; Mrs. Charlotte Sowdon, 61; Widow Rachel 
B. Seavey, 56; Miss Susan A. Cheney, 22; Lyman Alger, 
Esq., of Bridgewater, 66, Mrs. Emma A. Dudiey, 26. 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Southwick, 86; Miss Cath- 
eriue B. Pierce, 17. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Sarah.W. ota. 78. 

At Dorchester, Mr. Edward Jenkins, 82; Miss 
A. Roundy. 16. 

At Somerville, Mr. Charles T. Bradshaw. 

At Dedham, Miss Annie KR. Farrington, 23. 

At Quincy, Captain Charles Parsons, 84. 

At Melrose. Mrs Lucy A. B. Kilby, 25 

At Lyon, Mr. Daniel Driver, 45; Mr. Michael Prince, 
68; Mr. Richard Ulareubone, 87. 

At Salem, Widow Rebecca Silsbee, 95; Mr. Jeremiah 
Hyde, 47 

At Beverly, Capt. Mark Knowlton, 85. 

At Lexington, Mr. Jonas C. Harria, , 47. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Nancy ©. Lane, 41. 

At Marbiehead, Mr. Samuel McNeal, 71 

At Gioucester, Mrs. Mary Haskell, #4; Mr John Dodd, 


At Salisbury, Widow Jane Manson, 4 























rothingham , @. 
At Plymouth, Miss Deborah L. Turner, oe 


At Hubbardston, Capt. Breck Allen, 58. 

At Townsend, Mrs. Betsey Giles. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Almy Skitl, $1; Mr. James Pales. 
At & § jel Parsons, 88. 








r. ¢ 
At Carlisle, Mrs. Sarah Foster, 90. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FORGIVENESS. 


BY NSTTIE M. DELL. 
Forgive the errors of thy erring brother, 
B’en though his deeds have strewn thy way with thorns, 
And while wrathfal passions reign in him, prove thou 
That loving kindness ali thy thought adorns— 
Better thy portion. with a peaceful spirit, 
Than all the glory of bis brighter times; 
Can wealth or honor soothe the conscience stricken, 
And chase from memory committed crimes! 


For thee the sunshine has a radiant glory, 
And o'er thy heart love sheds its kindly gleam ; 
Bat ah, for thy poor, fallen, erring brother, 
A peaceful, happy light can never beam ; 
Darkness and gloom. the fruits of evil doings, 
Infold the erring in the deepest night— 
Pity the false, forgive their guile and cunning, 
And be thou grateful for Truth’s guiding light. 


Trampling and pushing, getting straw in bundles, 
To see it scattered by a puff of wind— 
Striving and straining, in its greed of gaining, 
Rest never comes unto the crooked mind; 
Peacefully sleep the innocent and lovely, 
Phantoms dare not disturb the pure in heart— 
But ah, what weary vigils keep the spirits, 
Who from the ways of peace and truth depart. 


Pity the erring with their bitter portion. 
E’en when they bruise thee, in their trampling round; 
Curse them not, sister! curse them not, O brother! 
Though they in guile and wickedness abound ; 
But when thy spirit’s bruised, be meek, forbearing, 
And to the law of kindness ever true, 
And though they crush and mock thee, still keep praying, 
* Father forgive,” they think ‘‘ not what they do.” 





[Written for The Flag of cur Union.) 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


—oR,— 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWNgTIMES. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[concLuDED.] 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RICHARD RUNS AWAY, 


RicwHarp went up to the room recently occu- 
pied by Eve and her mother. It looked so lonely 
that he was glad to hurry from it to his own. 
If the girl were there and not an article of furni- 
ture in it, it would seem pleasant and cheerful, 
he thought. He recalled the charmed hours— 
charmed by her presence—that he had passed in 
that apartment. He would know no return to 
those seasons; they had slipped away forever; 
but their memory remained. He mused upon it 
while he was collecting what few articles belong- 
ed to him. Was there now and then a girl as 
good as Eve, or was she a solitary instance out 
of the whole world? He could understand her 
better than formerly. He could realize what she 
had done for him. He was conscious that she 
had given him a perception of something vastly 
above Tumbledown Alley and its lessons. Her 
teachings and his love of her, had gradually 
opened a new world to his wondering sight. He 
had a tolerably just knowledge of his own needs, 
though with that knowledge came shame, regret, 
and at times despondency. His mind had so 
expanded under the gentle influence of the maid- 
en, that he resolved to remedy, so far as practi- 
cable, the evils of a neglected childhood and a 
perverted taste. Possibly there was yet time for 
a good-for-nothing to morally reconstruct himself. 
In his own way he would try, and in no other. 
He could get a living, and make what Eve had 
taught him the foundation of much improvement. 

He put off his new clothes and put on his old 
ones. The former he tied up in a snug bundle, 
with two or three books that Eve had given him. 
He was ready to depart, but lingered. How 
could he go, without pausing, from a spot where 
the face of Eve Wilder looked at him from every 
corner? In this place, he could remember she 
had spoken kindly ; in that she had smiled, in 
another she had played the little lady, to perfec- 
tion; there, to the right, she had held up her 
finger warningly, and shaken her curls at him; 
there, to the left, she had been bewitchingly 
“cross”’ with him; and in that room, now de- 
serted, she had instructed him in reading and 
writing. Richard laid his head upon his bundle 
and cried. He brushed away his tears presently, 
descended the stairs quickly, and mentally bade 
a lasting adieu to Becky Hatrel’s. 

Richard took the Levee road, and in an hour 
was clear of the city. Before him, as far as he 
could see, lay the great valley of the Mississippi, 
cut up into plantations, dotted with negro huts 
and the dwellings of masters. The scenery was 
picturesque, but it had no beauties for the lad. 
He trudged on, heedless of objects that, under 
other circumstances, would have arrested his 
attention at every step; trudged on, without 
knowing whither, or what he should do ; trudged 
on, nursing his new ambition to purify himself of 
his ignorance by self-effort, and so become a 
man ; trudged on, growing stronger in his pur- 
pose, and walking faster as the thought took 
deeper hold and warmed him into enthusiasm. 

A carriage rolled by. Richard would not 
have remarked the circumstance—vehicles were 
continually passing—but for the unusual speed 
with which it was ‘driven, and the accident that 
followed, in consequence of coming in collision 
with an antiquated cab. The shock upset the 
carriage, broke a shaft, and crippled a wheel. 
Richard hastened to the scene of the disaster. 
His surprise was not inconsiderable when he 
heard some one cry out, while he was trying to 
open the door to extricate the parties from their 
unpleasant position: ‘‘ Some one’s striking me 
on the back with a mallet !” 

Clearly, that was Tom Glenn’s voice, and this 
pale but comely face is Madame Violette’s. 
She is much mixed up with Tom Glenn and the 
cushions, and thoroughly frightened. She does 
not recognize Richard until after he has helped 
her out and called attention to her crushed hat. 

“ Here’s that—that gifted boy!” 

Whether she intended at the commencement 
to end this exclamation in this flattering way, is 
visibly a subject of doubt. Richard inclined to 
think that she changed her mind essentially rela- 
tive to the concluding clause. 













“Tt occurs to me,” she added, with manifest 
chagrin, “that you have the ancommon faculty of 
being in several places much at the same time!” 

The lad admitted that to be one of his “pe- 
cooliarities.” With the aid of the driver he dis- 
engaged Glenn, who was flexed upon himself 
very uncomfortably, beneath a seat. Upon get- 
ting him out, his legs were found to be in a limp- 
sy state ; so much so, that the horizontal was the 
only figure he could master. His fancies were 
fagt verging to the horrible ; he was being beaten, 
and kicked, and punched, and seared with innu- 
merable pokers at a white heat. The old phan- 
toms of the watch-house, swollen in size and 
ugliness, swarmed upon him with direful intent— 
a vexing, menacing host. 

“ Runnin’ away from your bonds, I spect?” 
said Richard, turning to madame. 

That lady, wishing to be prudent and to man- 
age her misadventure to,the best practical pur- 
pose, reflected a moment and studied Richard’s 
countenance before answering. 

“If I were, should you feel disposed to hinder 

» 

This was asked in her most persuasive manner. 

“ You're a woman,”’ replied the youth, “a pretty 
woman, too; and fur them reasons I’d ruther 
you’d get’way than not. You look too nice an’ 
lady-like to be hurt, or injoored, orhumbled. I 
know you aint ’cisely what you ’pear; know 
you’ve tried to ’fect the rooin of my frien’s ; but 
as for stoppin’ ye—I wouldn’t stop ye ’f I could.” 

Madame had been quietly taking the little 
glove from her left hand. Having effected this, 
she drew aring from one of the smallest and 
whitest of fingers. 

“°F I was you—'f I had your captoovatin’ 
looks an depoortment—’f I had your smilin’ lips— 
’f L had your takin’ eyes an’ elegant figure—’f I 
had your edoocation an’ powers of int’lect, I 
wouldn’t be what you are, by no means !”” 

Madame drew nearer to Richard and regarded 
him with more interest. 

“ There's some scuse for a ign’ant boy like me, 
but is there a scuse for you? No, there isn’t no 
scuse for you! You know what you're doin’ 
an’ the way you’re goin’. You can see it all—it 
couldn’t be no plainer to your eyes. Wonder 
what your mother’d say ’f she’s to see ye, an’ 
know what you’ve done first an’ last, an’ what 
the end’il be?” 

Madame made another step toward the lad, 
looking at him still more attentively. 

“Tt don’t sound well for me to talk to you, 
though. Haven’t any goodness of my own worth 
mentionin’. Wasn’t brung up as you was. You 
can see what I am, plain ’nough—but my moo- 
tives is unsquestionable.” 

“That I am sure of! Indeed, you tcuch me 
more than I have been touched in a long time. 
I would like to be a friend to you. Would you 
object to having one so—so recreant to duty for 
a friend ?” 

“That’s sincere an’ hearty! It comes from 
the right place ; know it does, well as ’f—as ’f I 
could see through ye. Time may come when I 
may want your frien’ship bad ’nough.” 

“Then if you please we will be friends. I 
wish you to take this ring and keep it in remem- 
brance of one who will bear with her, during her 
life-time, the depressing i that she 
has not done her best.” 

Richard saw tears gleaming in her dark lashes, 
and though he had drawn back, at first, when she 
held out the ring, he now advanced frankly and 
accepted the offering. 

“Tt is not a bribe, my lad. I would offer it 
as freely were I assured you intended to thwart 
my present purpose. You have, I think, touch- 
ed a tender place in my not over-sensitive heart. 
There! You have seen Madame Violette show 
genuine feeling; few others can say as much. 
It is possible—it is not best to promise—that I 
may at some time be nearer to that which you 
regret lam not.” Madame Violette paused. 

“Twas taking away this man,” pointing to 
Glenn—“ to prevent him from appearing in court 
against Arthurson; but I no longer feel desirous 
todo so. Whatcan be done with him, Richard ?” 
_ The lad was mentally working out an answer 
to this query, when an excl ion from mad 
made hiin aware that another carriage was stop- 
ping near them. 

“Look! there are Mr. Blandly and Eve!” 

It was true; there was a carriage close at 
hand, in which were those two persons. Eve 
shook that potent finger at Richard to warn him 
that she was going to be “‘ very severe with him.” 

“Here is the runaway—a pair of them, I sus- 
pect. And here is another of Harper’s witnesses, 
on the ground. The whole of this affair is inef- 
fably indistinct.” 

“Madim Violant was drove ag’inst a cab an’ 
got throwed over. I was comin’ ’long this way 
an’ run to’sist her,” said Richard. 

“And madame was probably giving us the slip ; 
and taking off this fellow, to save Arthurson ?”’ 

“ T will not deny it.” 

“That is refreshingly ingenuous. Notwith- 
standing the general uncertainty of worldly things 
I am inordinately sure that I am your bondsman 
to a considerable amount ?” 

“ That is also true,” said madame, quietly. 

“It would be unimaginably unpleasant, for me, 
to render you into custody,and cancel the bond ?” 

“T hope you will not. Indeed, I am well 
assured that you have too much kindness for me, 
though I little deserve kindness—to do so. I 
truly wish to break from my old associations.” 

“Well, go back with me, and we will see what 
can be done. If you mean what you say, I will 
be the last to complain of the forfeiture. We 
will talk it over. If you have the remotest idea 
that you can do better, where you are not known, 
my advice is go to the North. Northern lati- 
tudes will agree with you, I believe; they agree 
with all well-disposed persons. There; that 
fellow has got your carriage coopered up so you 
can return init. Trust me and I’ll trust you, 
Annie.” 

“T will trast you implicitly.” 

“Very good ; I will see you at the verandah 
to-morrow morning. Now, Richard, my son, 
let us go back.” 

While Mr. Blandly was getting into the car- 
riage, madame whispered in the boy’s ear, “ Eve 
will one day be—” 











She did not finish the sentence, but turned 
from him with a smile. The next moment Rich- 
ard was seated by the side of Eve, rolling back 
upon the road over which he had trodden so 
heavily that day. So thus ended his attempt at 
running away. He was consciously guilty and 
ashamed. He made up his mind to be soundly 
rated by his companion. He could perceive that 
she had been serious on his account. There was 
a speaking redness about the eyes, as he had 
seen before, after a crystalline shower. Had his 
running away caused much pain? Really, it 
would be worth something to know. Was it 
true that he was of so much consequence to any 
one’s happiness? His life had not wholly been 
in vain, then. The unweeded offshoot of Tum- 
bledown Alley had effected something during 
the days of his existence. He felt not unlike a 
prisoner going back to custody, and yet there 
was a certain kind of enjoyment in it. It proved 
that the offers of his new friends were earnest, 
and not made up of words only. 

“There never was such a boy as Richard !” 

Eve began, addressing her father, in a slightly 
fault-finding tone. 

‘‘T shall have to take him in hand.” 

“Yes, you will be obliged to take him in 
hand,” answered Mr. Blandly, encouragingly. 
“T shall have to take him in hand, too.” 

“Don’t you think it would be well to have 
Mother Rose give hima scolding, too, Father 
Blandly ?” 

“Perhaps you can do enough in that way 
yourself” 

Eve arranged her hat and drapery so as to 
appear precise and rebukingly proper. Desirous 
to be just, also, she reflected a little before com- 
mencing her extremest severity, and made the 
following palliating remark. 

“Who would think that Richard had good 
qualities, Father Blandly? And yet Richard is 
brave as he can be! Richard is afraid of noth- 
ing! But it is necessary to carry a steady hand 
with him. Fear, I expect, will do it.” 

“TI told you, Richard,” turning to the lad, 
“that if I caught you running away—what was 
it that I told you ?” 

Richard could not remember. 

“T assured you that I should be downright 
cross. Dear me, Richard! how could you go off 
in such an unkind way without saying good-by, 

or anything ?” 

“Thought it would be the most properest.” 

“ The principle that you acted upon was, I 
dare say, right enough in the main, under cer- 
tain conditions, but in this case entirely wrong,” 
said Blandly. “I wish you to know that I am 
abundantly able and willing to assist you in any 
manner that seems for your best good. I do not 
desire to trammel or restrain you, or to usurp 
any control over your actions that is not in keep- 
ing with the truest friendship. I have heard the 
story of your devotion to the lady who is now 
my wife, and to the girl—we wont trouble our- 
selves to call her by name—that I have the 
special honor to call daughter. The story has 
been told me by sweet and friendly lips. It is a 
story to your credit. To be brief and make to 
the point at once, I wish to help you on the way 
of life. It would, I imagine, be blindness in you 
to reject my proffered assistance. The friend 
who puts money at your disposal is not easily 
found in this world, Richard. You will make 
this discovery, one day, if you have not already. 
What I may do for you I will do without grudg- 
ing and griping, expecting no other return than 
your improvement in all that goes to make a true 
man. The girl I alluded to—we wont let her 
know that we praise her—has reflected some of 
her own light on you, I think. She has beamed 
upon you through the darkness of Tumbledown 
Alley. Her rays have struggled down to you, 
and you have felt their light and heat. You 
have repaid this genial sunshine—so far as that 
can be—by numberless acts of devotion, by a 
Strong attachment. All this is well. We will 
let it go for what it is worth. We will regard it 
as something mutually understood. Alfred has 
a good heart toward you; and he well may, for 
it was your bravery that kept that heart beating. 
He sees signs of promise in you—so do we all. 
This dark and wicked plot for the ruin of that 
same nameless girl, and that girl’s mother and 
uncle, has been balked by your means. This 
meeting of brother and sister, and the marriage 
that followed it, traces itself back to Richard Lee. 
Richard Lee is, in fact, interbleaded with the 
fortunes of several persons, and those persons 
desire that he should continue to be. True grati- 
tude, my lad, knows no stopping-place. It can- 
not halt and say, ‘ Here is the end—the debt is 
paid—I owe you nothing.’ It is not gratitude 
that says this—it is selfishness. Gratitude loves 
to feel its obligation forever. Its memory is 
long as life—perhaps it goes into the years of 
the future. We cannot do too much for the 
person who has travelled with us uncomplain- 
ingly through the roughest roads of earthly vicis- 
situde. There is no fear that we shall overpay 
him; there is no thought that we shall do more 
than he deserves. We walk on in the path of 
duty and never tire.” 

Eve stealthily took Mr. Blandly’s hand and 
kissed it, and nestled her own into it. These 
quiet little acts bespoke her trust, and her love, 
and her entire approbation. Richard’s head had 
been gradually sinking lower and lower, and now 
his face was concealed. 

“T wish for no answer to-day. Meditate upon 
it many days, if youwish. I know your motives, 
as I have said, for attempting to leave us. Mrs. 
Blandly overheard a conversation this morning, 
that set the whole matter right. That part of it 
is comprehended. Don’t think of expense, my 
brave boy. I could care for a score of boys, and 
be none the poorer. I am rich, Richard; I 
count my dollars by the hundred thousand. I 
say this to assure you and put you perfectly at 
your ease. As for school, why, let that alone for 
the present. We will attend to it after we have 
visited Boston.” 

“Do you hear that, Richard! we are all going 
to Boston! We shall make quite a lion of you 
there, Richard !” 

Richard made a resolute attempt to lift his 
head and say something relevant to all this; to 
say it calmly yet heartily ; but the words lodged 





by the way, and getting into a heap could not 
come out. He strangled, struggled, broke down 
fairly. But he would not give it up. The good 
part of the boy was up and active within him. 
He must express himself or burst out in loud 
crying. He threw himself at Mr. Blandly’s 
feet; he kissed his hands, and he kissed Eve’s 
hands, and he sobbed from the depths of his 
heart. He conld not have spoken, if a whole 
kingdom had been offered as an inducement. 
“ There never was such a boy as Richard !” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE END. 


Ir seemed apparent to Mr. Raeburn that Olive 
was changing her mind, and coming over to his 
wishes. He gathered this idea from various 
things, small in themselves, but making some- 
thing in the aggregate. This opinion, once 
formed, rapidly augmented, every day witnessed 
its increase in magnitude. 

Gilbert Groves resumed his visits, and they 
were more than tolerated—they were encouraged. 
This, when his first surprise had ceased, he could 
not well doubt. What had caused such a change 
in Olive’s feelings? She must have discovered 

hing in his character to which she had pre- 
viously been blind. His high qualities were 
being revealed to the perceptions of the hitherto 
unappreciative maiden. She had grown cheer- 
ful, of late, no longer presenting that sad, hope- 
less face that had so troubled him. From what 
source did she draw her recent happiness? From 
a new affection? That was well—that was as it 
should be. It lightened his age. He carried his 
years with less effort—he was a more contented 
man on account of it. There were divers mys- 
terious movements, however, that he could not 
quite fathom. She had been closeted often with 
Mrs. Harper; her friendship for that estimable 
lady had da fidential character that 
was—unexpected, to say the least. A mystic 
masonry existed between them that was a sub- 
ject of wonderment to the worthy gentleman. 
Mrs. Harper, he averred at various times, had 
grown ten years younger within the last month. 
It was absolutely strange! Perhaps—it appear- 
ed natural—it resulted from the courtship that 
now progressed so finely. Little notes passed 
to and fro daily. Where did these notes come 
from? Where did these notes go? Did they 
all have relation to the courtship? He had read 
in first-class novels, that a great deal of note- 
paper was usually i in a genuine love- 
affair. But if the parties could meet everyday, 
what need of so much expressionin ink? Why, 
it was unquestionably the fashion of modetn 
courtships!' So Mr. Raeburn reasoned, and as 
he asked no q » no one disputed him, or 
set him right ifhe was wrong. 

He thought he saw Richard Lee leaving the 
door, one day, as the bearer of one of those mys- 
terious notes. He resolved to ask Olive about 
it, for he wished to know how the boy was doing, 
She said that it was Richard, and he was doing 
well. He was glad to hear it—he wanted every- 
body to do well, ‘As well as you are doing, my 
dear.” 

Olive made answer that she was gratified to hear 
him approve the course she was pursuing. 

“You are doing as I wished and hoped. I 
commend your course, so far as I can understand 
it. Come, tell me when the day is to be?” 

“Tt will be,” replied Olive, looking earnestly 
ather father, and speaking earnestly, too, “ as 
soon as you wish it!’ 

She sat down by her father, and took his hand 
affectionately. 

“You may set the time,” she added, seriously, 
and never removing her eyes from his, “and if, 
after what shall then be said and made known, 
you shall wish me to—to become the wife of 
Gilbert Groves, I will not be undutiful.” 

“My dear girl!” he kissed her forehead in a 
small enthusiasm of gratitude—“ this is a novel 
and modest way of coming at it. It is really in- 
genious! The sooner my love, the better. No 
day can be too soon for Gilbert. It is now to- 
ward the middle of July. Why not say two 
wecks from to-night? Don’t let timidity stand 
in the way—be sensible. The judge is anxious 
that this courtship should not be spun out toa 
great length. He is impatient to establish Gil- 
bert in life; he considers him fitted for the legal 
profession. In anticipation of this—this pleasant 
event, his good uncle has already secured a com- 
modious office for him, in the best locality for 
that kind of practice.” 

Olive was aware of it. She would not object 
about the time—with the conditions she had 
mentioned. She preferred that he should arrange 
it with Gilbert. It would take place at home, of 
course, as was proper. 

Pleased and satisfied, Mr. Raeburn went im- 
mediately to have the affair settled definitely with 
the judge, and to congratulate Gilbert. Surely 
things were progressing with gratifying celerity. 

Gilbert saw the great event of his life approach- 
ing, with secret joy and exultation. He mar- 
velled that this good fortune had come. It was 
strange that it should overwhelm him all at once, 
when hope had ebbed quite away. He could 
not help thinking of it—he pondered it daily—he 
went to sleep pondering it, and waking it was 
the first thing in his mind. What had won her 
to him? What had conquered her dislike and 
quelled her doubts? The answers were sealed 
up and out of his reach. He was at fault, and 
knew it. Olive kept him at a distance, still— 
kept him off as palpably as if she had pushed 
him back with her hands. Was this pradery or 
coquetry? Was she marrying him to gratify 
her father only? Possibly her old suspicions 
were not utterly dead. Well, it did notso much 
matter; his purpose would be attained, which 
was more than he had expected. He was well 
content that things were so auspicious as they 
were. He would not complain, but wait, with 
what patience he could command, for the crown- 
ing of hishopes. His love for Olive grew strong- 
er as the expected hour drew near. Her beauty 
captivated him more and more. 

If conscience gave him a blow, he recovered 
from it soon ; if an avenging hand smote him, 
he presented a callous front—the smart of the 























wound was transient. He was dazzled and in- 
toxicated with the cup, before it touched his lips ; 
its sparkle had made him drunk, untasted. 

Olive was charming. Gilbert arose with the 
purpose of telling her so, when she entered the 
drawing-room ; but she suppressed him—put 
him back with a look and a gesture. The com- 
pliments he had put within reach of his tongue 
died without coming to the air. 

The judge and Mrs. Harper were present. 
The clergyman and Mrs. Groves had not arrived. 
It was understood that only the members of the 
three families chiefly interested were to witness the 
ceremony. The tardiness of certain persons being 
remarked, Mrs. Harper assured them that the 
laggards would appear as soon as wanted. The 
judge consulted his watch,and Mr. Raeburn went 
to the window whenever he heard the rattling of 
wheels. 

Olive was not so calm as on ordinary occa- 
sions. There was a great deal of glow and glit- 
ter in her eyes, a notable suffusion of face, and a 
palpable effort to subdue her respiration and put 
it within the limits of its natural quietness. Gil- 
bert saw something gleaming in her expression 
that startled him. 

“A fortnight since,” said Olive, trembling 
somewhat in her voice, “I told my dear father 
that he might, if he thought good and proper, 
set the day—” she paused, then resumed more 
firmly, “and if after what should then be said 
and made known, he should wish me to become 
the wife of Gilbert Groves, I would not prove 
undutiful.” 

The silence that followed testified how much 
these words ished the audit Gilbert 
exhibited a pale, expectant visage. He was 
struck with terror. The avenging hand, hitherto 
unseen, was raised to give him a final blow. 

“But this—this is illtimed, my dear!” stam- 
mered Mr. Raeburn, with every indication of 
being exceedingly mortified. 

“Tcannot consent that my nephew shall be 
trifled with, Miss Raeburn! I beg you to bear 
in mind that I cannot. Really, this must be in- 
tended for a girlish jest, for the sake of torment- 
ing your lover for the last time. You would not 
cast a damp upon this party and purpose ?” 

The judge spoke with that air of grave yet 
polite reproof which he believed the occasion 
required. 

“Thave reasons,” added Olive, growing stead- 
ier in her voice, “ which I shall now produce.” 

Mr. Raeburn was in an agony of mental dis- 
tress. Truly, this full-grown girl of his would 
make him sink away through the floor in very 
humiliation! As his sufferings increased, she 
grew more deliberate—amazingly calm. It was , 
the most vexatious moment of his life. He saw 
a young man trying to smile through pallid lips, 
bat he did not realize that it was Gilbert; he 
only thought of Olive’s perverseness. 

The judge called up legal frown, and looking 
severely at Mr. Raeburn, said : 

“‘ This, it seems, is to prove a farce! I cannot 
but consider it inexcusable trifling with my neph- 
ew’s feelings, and an insult to myself. For the 
sake of our friendship, Mr. Raeburn, I hope your 
daughter will see the impropriety of her conduct 
in time to prevent serious consequences.” 

“Iwill bring forth my strong reasons!’ re- 
asserted Olive, laying her hand quietly on the 
bell-cord. “If those reasons prove weak and 
inefficient, if they fail to carry conviction to your 
mind, I will hold myself at your judgment and 
disposal.” 

That moral prestige of which Jadge Harper 
had spoken so eulogistically to Gilbert, was never 
more apparent in the person of Olive than now. 

“T will assure you beforehand, Miss Raeburn, 
that my confidence in my nephew cannot be 
shaken. There are no reasons you can bring to 
make him appear otherwise than what he now 
appears. I have marked his course—I have ob- 
served him well. I know the tenor of his life, 
and the principles that govern it. When we 
know a person’s principles, we know the mathe- 
matics that will work out that person’s actions. 
We apply the known rule and sum up the worth 
of the man. I have thus figured up Gilbert. 
Figures do not falsify. With the product before 
me, how can I doubt? I prefer to bid you good- 
night, and leave your reasons unheard.” 

The judge arose, took Gilbert’s arm, and made 
a gesture to Mrs. Harper. 

Olive rang the bell, and stood there so un- 
shrinkingly, that the judge could not but remain 
and gaze ather. There was a movement in the 
apartment above—the sound of feet upon the 
stairs, in the hall—at the door. 

“ Look at your nephew,” said Olive. 

The judge turned his eyes to Gilbert, and was 
startled at the change in his features. Even 
then, he saw no guilt in that face he had so long 
regarded as the index of moral integrity. He 
saw but the disappointment of baffled love—the 
mute utterance of the conviction that Olive was 
lost to him. The door was opened. Alfred 
stepped into the room, followed by a gentleman 
and lady, a lad and a young girl. 

Judge Harper did not move nor speak ; he 
stood like one paralyzed. Presently he began to 
tremble and to steady himself by a chair. This 
was indeed his son Alfred—raised from the grave 
in which he had buried him, months ago. The 
jadge was a man who repressed emotion and 
ignored scenes. The stuff that true men were 
made of was strong, and stern, and maintained a 
tranquil surface in every ‘contingency. Those 
weak yet respectable creatures called women, 
constituted the emotional part of human natare, 
and everything in the line of convulsion, hysteria, 
and tear-power, fell legitimately within their 
sphere of action. Knowing this with as much 
certainty as he knew many other things, he made 
a hasty attempt at self mastery, which was ex- 
traordinarily saccessfal. 

“Alfred ! my son !” 

There seemed an impulse on him to move for- 
ward and embrace his son, but it was resisted ; 
he made but one step in obedience to that prompt- 
ing, when, checking the impulse, he remained 
standing there, agitated and pale. 

If the judge was amazed, Gilbert was astound- 
ed. Of all the possible revelations which he 
might have expected, this was the most distant 
from his thoughts. He had mentally reverted to 
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Mrs. Wilkter, and Eve, and Richard ; he had in « 

manner prepared himself for a reference to Agnes 

West, and an unpleasant expose ; but for noth- 

ing so startling as this. He had seen Alfred in 

the water, so helpless that escape was utterly 
improbable. He had blotted him out from among 
the living, from that time—made his grave in 

the sea. The conviction of his death had been 
disturbed by few doubts. This Alfred had now 
risen from the watery grave to which he had 
consigned him, and was present to fix on him the 
brand of crime. He knew the hour of his rain 
and disgrace had come; the evil time coald no 
longer be delayed. Here were witnesses, called 
by some agency be coald not comprehend —Ars. 
Wilder, Eve, and Richard Lee. Their presence 
was proof that he had in all points failed ; this 
was tho final act in the drama of hypocrisy. 
After the first recoil, and terror of recognition, he 
resumed his seat and mentally called his native 
hardihood to help him. 

“ Here are my reasons !" said Olive; “ reasons 
that can move and testify to the truth !” 

“Tt is, and mast ever be, a sulyect of regret,” 
said Alfred, motioning to his friends to be seated, 
“that [ stand here, to-night, as Tam, Were it 
in my power to do away the causes that have 
led to this scene, I would gladly do so; bat it is 
not granted to man to recall the past and amend 
its errors. What shall I say of myself! What 
of Gilbert? Notwithstanding the evils, the deg- 
radation, remorse and despair he has caused me 
to bear, I hesitate to expose him. Bat I should 
be unjust to myself and others, to remain silent. 
I should rather be in the waters, to which his 
h hand igned me, than be Gilbert 
Groves to-night, Look at him as he sits there, 
the confession of his gailt in his ashy pallor and 
downcast eyes! Who placed the cup to my lips, 
and led me on till dissipation became a habit! 
Who was my rival and deadly enemy, while pro- 
fessing undying friendship? Who brought sus- 
picion and distrust, where there had before been 
confidence and affection, and insidiously embit- 
tered the father against the son? Who acted 
the exemplary young gentleman in the father’s 
drawing-room and library, and the pot compan- 
ion of the son at ale-houses and saloons! Who 
artfully drew me from the influence of Miss Rae- 
burn, widening the distance day by day? Who 
coveted my bride, and had greedy eyes for my 
father’s gold? Who poured blackest falsehood 








inexperienced feet? 


theirs, in the event of my father’s decease 1” 


hand, he added : 


into his ears concerning an absent and cast-off 
daughter, plotting her poverty and the ruin of 
her child? Who kept this neglected woman's 
residence in this city a secret, and finally decoyod 
her hence by a cruel deception? Who perse- 
cated her among strangers, and laid a snare for 
Who employed distant 
agents to keep these lawful heirs from ever ap- 
pearing to inherit what would have been justly 


Alfred paused. Taking Mrs. Blandly by the 
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but your daughter. This is Rose 1” 


boy!” was all he could say. 


whom I am much indebted.” 


Blandly, extending his hand to the judge. 


friends to Richard.” 


said Eve. “ Grandfather will like Richard!” 


vent to his long repressed affections. 


sought to slink away unobserved. 


trieve this disappointment? 


furnish a bride ¢”’ 
boy?” 


ob; i 


“We all understand that sort of thing; it 
perfectly natural 
fametionary to finish this business t’’ 


was added that of hatred and revenge. 



























“ Father, God has restored not only your son, 


Mrs. Blandly had hitherto kept her veil closely 
drawn ; but when Alfred led her to her father, 
she raised it. The paternal instinets were #0 
mach awakened, that he drew her to his heart in 
a fond and joyful embrace. Tears, which had not 
been seen upon his face for years, now coursed 
down his cheeks. “My dear girl! My dear | 


“ And you must not forget your grand-daugh 
ter, father,” Alfred hastened to add. “ Eve, 
come here? Neither must this gentleman be 
neglected. Iam happy to present to you Mr, po 
Blandly, the husband of Rose; a gentleman to y 


“Don’t be too sare of that, Alfred!” said 


“Nor mast Richard Lee be forgotten in this “en 
happy reunion. 1 have much to say of Richard. res 
He has been instrumental in unmasking villany 
and ‘bringing about all this. We are sworn 


“There never was such @ boy as Richard!” 


“ Who is this that says ‘grandfather?’ Dear 
child, give me the kiss that I do not, and never 
shall, deserve!” exclaimed the judge, giving 


In the midst of these demonstrations Gilbert 


“ Stop!’ cried the judge, sternly. ‘‘ Remain, 
till L bid you go.” Then, looking at Mr, Rac 
burn : “My dear sir, are we to be cheated of 
a wedding? Cannot something be done to re- 
Come! I will 
furnish a bridegroom, I'll warrant, if you will 


“Nothing, certainly, unless the yousg lady 


“ I do not merit such happiness,’’ Alfred began. 
“ There—there—enough of that!" interrupted 
Mr. Raeburn, placing Olive’s band in Alfred's, 


Now if we only had the proper 


“That was anticipated and provided for by 
me. Wait one moment,” said Mrs. Harper, 
leaving the room. She came back very soon 
with the person wanted. Five minates later 
Olive Raeburn became the happy bride of Alfred. 

Olive’s marriage following ishmediately the 
pain of exposure, was the refinement of tonure 
to Gilbert. To the feeling of shame and fear, 


The judge now found opportunity to address 
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had spoken so eulogistically to Gilbert, was never 
more apparent in the person of Olive than now. 


wound was transient. He was dazzled and in- 
toxicated with the cup, before it touched his lips ; 
its sparkle had made him drunk, untasted. 

Olive was charming. Gilbert arose with the 
purpose of telling her so, when she entered the 
drawing-room; but she suppressed him—put 
him back with a look and a gesture. The com- 
pliments he had put within reach of his tongue 
died without coming to the air. 

The judge and Mrs. Harper were present. 

The clergyman and Mrs. Groves had not arrived. 
It was understood that only the members of the 
three families chiefly interested were to witness the 
ceremony. The tardiness of certain persons being 
remarked, Mrs. Harper assured them that the 
laggards would appear as soon as wanted. The 
judge consulted his watch,and Mr. Raeburn went 
to the window whenever he heard the rattling of 
wheels. 

Olive was not so calm as on ordinary occa- 
sions. There was a great deal of glow and glit- 
ter in her eyes, a notable suffusion of face, and a 
palpable effort to subdue her respiration and pat 
it within the limits of its natural quietness. Gil- 
bert saw something gleaming in her expresei 
that startled him. 

“A fortnight since,” said Olive, trembling 
soméwhat in her voice, “I told my dear father 
that he might, if he thought good and proper, 
set the day—” she paused, then resumed more 
firmly, “and if after what should then be said 
and made known, he should wish me to become 
the wife of Gilbert Groves, I would not prove 
undutiful.” 

The silence that followed testified how much 
these words astonished the auditors. Gilbert 
exhibited a pale, expectant visage. He was 
struck with terror. The avenging hand, hitherto 
unseen, was raised to give him a final blow. 
“But this—this is illtimed, my dear!” stam- 
mered Mr. Raeburn, with every indication of 
being exceedingly mortified. 

“T cannot consent that my nephew shall be 
trifled with, Miss Raeburn! I beg you to bear 
in mind that I cannot. Really, this must be in- 
tended for a girlish jest, for the sake of torment- 
ing your lover for the last time. You would not 
cast a damp upon this party and purpose ?” 

The judge spoke with that air of grave yet 
polite reproof which he believed the occasion 
required. 

“Thave reasons,” added Olive, growing stead- 
ier in her voice, “which I shall now produce.” 
Mr. Raeburn was in an agony of mental dis- 
tress. Truly, this full-grown girl of his would 
make him sink away through the floor in very 
humiliation! As his sufferings increased, she 
grew more deliberate—amazingly calm. It was , 
the most vexatious moment of «his life. He saw 
@ young man trying to smile through pallid lips, 
bat he did not realize that it was Gilbert; he 
only thought of Olive’s perverseness. 

The judge called up a legal frown, and looking 
severely at Mr. Raeburn, said : 

“ This, it seems, is to prove a farce! I cannot 
but consider it inexcusable trifling with my neph- 
ew’s feelings, and an insult to myself. For the 
sake of our friendship, Mr. Raeburn, I hope your 
daughter will see the impropriety of her conduct 
in time to prevent serious consequences.” 

“I will bring forth my strong reasons!’ re- 
asserted Olive, laying her hand quietly on the 
bell-cord. ‘If those reasons prove weak and 
inefficient, if they fail to carry conviction to your 
mind, I will hold myself at your judgment and 
disposal.”’ 

That moral prestige of which Judge Harper 








“Twill assure you beforehand, Miss Raeb 














that my confidence in my nephew cannot be 
shaken. There are no reasons you can bring to 
make him appear otherwise than what he now 
appears. I have marked his course—I have ob- 
served him well. I know the tenor of his life, 
and the principles that govern it. When we 
know a person’s principles, we know the mathe- 
matics that will work out that person’s actions, 
We apply the known rule and sum up the worth 
of the man. I have thus figured up Gilbert. 
Figures do not falsify. With the product before 
me, how can I doubt? I prefer to bid you good- 
night, and leave your reasons unheard.” 
The judge arose, took Gilbert’s arm, and made 
| & gesture to Mrs, Harper. 
| Olive rang the bell, and stood there so un- 
| Shrinkingly, that the judge could not but remain 
and gaze at her. There was a movement in the 
apartment above—the sound of feet upon the 
stairs, in the hall—at the door. 
hes Look at your nephew,” said Olive. 
| The judge turned his eyes to Gilbert, and was 
| Startled at the change in his features. Even 
then, he saw no guilt in that face he had so long 
| regarded as the index of moral integrity. He 
| Saw but the disappointment of baffled love—the 
; Mute utterance of the conviction that Olive was 
lost to him. The door was opened, Alfred 
| stepped into the room, followed by a gentleman 
| and lady, a lad and a young girl. 

Judge Harper did not move nor speak; he 

| Stood like one paralyzed. Presently he began to 
tremble and to steady himself by a chair. 'This 
was indeed his son Alfred—raised from the grave 
in which he had buried him, months ago. The 
judge was a man who repressed emotion and 

, ignored scenes. The stuff that true men were 
made of was strong, and stern, and maintained a 

| tranquil surface in every ‘contingency. ‘Those 

; Weak yet respectable creatures called women, 
constituted the emotional part of human nature, 
and everything in the line of convulsion, hysteria, 
and tear-power, fell legitimately within their 
sphere of action. Knowing this with as much 
certainty as he knew many other things, he made 
a hasty attempt at self mastery, which was ex- 
traordinarily successful. 

“Alfred ! my son !” 

There seemed an impulse on him to move for- 
ward and embrace his son, but it was resisted ; 
he made bat one step in pagar to that prompt: 
ing, when, checking the i , he 
standing there, agitated and pale. 

If the judge was amazed, Gilbert was astound- 
ed. Of all the possible revelations which he 
might have expected, this was the most distant 
from his thoughts. He had mentally reverted to 
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Mrs. Wilder; and Eve, and Richard ; he had in a 
manner prepared himeelf for a reference to Agnes 
West, and an unpleasant expose ; but for noth- 
ing so startling as this. He had seen Alfred in 
the water, so helpless that escape was utterly 

improbable. He had blotted him out from among 
the living, from that time—made his grave in 
the sea. The conviction of his death had been 
disturbed by few doubts. This Alfred had now 
risen from the watery grave to which he had 
consigned him, and was present to fix on him the 
brand of crime. He knew the hour of his ruin 
and disgrace had come; the evil time could no 
longer be delayed. Here were witnesses, called 
by some agency he could not comprehend—Mrs. 
Wilder, Eve, and Richard Lee. Their presence 
was proof that he had in all points failed ; this 
was the final act in the drama of hypocrisy. 
After the first recoil, and terror of recognition, he 
resumed his seat and mentally called his native 
hardihood to help him. 

“ Here are my reasons !” said Olive ; “reasons 
that can move and testify to the truth !” 

“Tt is, and mast ever be, a subject of regret,” 
said Alfred, motioning to his friends to be seated, 
“that I stand here, to-night,as Iam. Were it 
in my power to do away the causes that have 
led to this scene, I would gladly do so; bat it is 
not granted to man to recall the past and amend 
its errors. What shall I say of myself? What 
of Gilbert? Notwithstanding the evils, the deg- 
radation, remorse and despair he has caused me 
to bear, I hesitate to expose him. Bat I should 
be unjust to myself and others, to remain silent. 
Lshould rather be in the waters, to which his 
treacherous hand consigned me, than be Gilbert 
Groves to-night. Look at him as he sits there, 
the confession of his guilt in his ashy paller and 
downcast eyes! Who placed the cup to my lips, 
and led me on till dissipation became a habit ¢ 
Who was my rival and deadly enemy, while pro- 
fessing undying friendship? Who brought sus- 
picion and distrust, where there had before been 
confidence and affection, and insidiously embit- 
tered the father against the son? Who acted 
the exemplary young gentleman in the father’s 
drawing-room and library, and the pot-compan- 
ion of the son at ale-houses and saloons? Who 
artfully drew me from the influence of Miss Rae- 
burn, widening the distance day by day? Who 
coveted my bride, and had greedy eyes for my 
father’s gold? Who poured blackest falsehood 
into his ears concerning an absent and cast-off 
daughter, plotting her poverty and the ruin of 
her child? Who kept this neglected woman’s 
residence in this city a secret, and finally decoyed 
her hence by a cruel deception? Who perse- 
cated her among strangers, and laid a snare for 
inexperienced feet? Who employed distant 
agents to keep these lawful heirs from ever ap- 
pearing to inherit what would have been justly 
theirs, in the event of my father’s decease ?” 

Alfred paused. Taking Mrs. Blandly by the 
hand, he added : 

“ Father, God has restored not only your son, 
but your daughter. This is Rose !” 

Mrs. Blandly had hitherto kept her veil closely 
drawn ; but when Alfred led her to her father, 
she raised it. The paternal instincts were so 
much awakened, that he drew her to his heart in 
a fond and joyful embrace. Tears, which had not 
been seen upon his face for years, now coursed 
down his cheeks. “My dear girl! My dear 
boy!” was all he could say. 

“ And you must not forget your grand-daugh- 
ter, father,” Alfred hastened to add. “Eve, 
come here? Neither must this gentleman be 
neglected. Iam happy to present to you Mr. 
Blandly, the husband of Rose; a gentleman to 
whom I am much indebted.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, Alfred!” said 
Blandly, extending his hand to the judge. 

“Nor must Richard Lee be forgotten in this 
happy reunion. I have much to say of Richard. 
He has been instrumental in unmasking villany 
and ‘bringing about all this. We are sworn 
friends to Richard.” 

“There never was such a boy as Richard!” 
said Eve. “ Grandfather will like Richard!” 

“Who is this that says ‘grandfather? Dear 
child, give me the kiss that I do not, and never 
shall, deserve!” exclaimed the judge, giving 
vent to his long repressed affections. 

In the midst of these demonstrations Gilbert 
sought to slink away unobserved. 

“Stop!” cried the judge, sternly. ‘‘ Remain, 
till L bid you go.” Then, looking at Mr. Rae- 
burn: “My dear sir, are we to be cheated of 
a wedding? Cannot something be done to re- 
trieve this disappointment? Come! I will 
furnish a bridegroom, I’ll warrant, if you will 
furnish a bride ?” 

“Tshall take you at your word. What pre- 
vents my great girl from marrying your great 
boy ?” 

“Nothing, certainly, unless the young lady 
objects ?” 

’ “T do not merit such happiness,” Alfred began. 

“ There—there—enough of that !”’ interrupted 
Mr. Raeburn, placing Olive’s hand in Alfred’s. 
“We all understand that sort of thing; it is 
perfectly natural. Now if we only had the proper 
functionary to finish this business ¢” 

“That was anticipated and provided for by 
me. Wait one moment,” said Mrs. Harper, 
leaving the room. She came back very socn 
with the person wanted. Five minutes later 
Olive Raeburn became the happy bride of Alfred. 

Olive’s marriage following immediately the 
pain of exposure, was the refinement of torture 
to Gilbert. To the feeling of shame and fear, 
was added that of hatred and revenge. 

The judge now found opportunity to address 


m. 

“JT shall not, sir,’”’ he said, with that cold and 
cutting severity he knew so well how to use, 
“ deliver you to the power of the civil law, which 
you have outraged ; I shall not, for your mother’s 
sake. I will not consign you to that prison which 
your deeds deserve, though I can with difficulty 
master my just resentment and keep my indigna- 
tion within the bounds of decorum.* ‘The sight of 
you makes me tremble with passion! When I 
recall the deceptions you have practised upon 
me; when I remember all you have said and 
acted; when I think’ of the continued lie you 
have been from first to last; when I recollect 


how you have cajoled me in the least and the 
greatest; when I realize how I have been turned 
against my own flesh and blood, and made re- 
creant to my better nature; when I consider 
what you have done and would do, I feel my 
anger so stirring within me that I wish to strike 
you down and tread upon you! You were the 
friend of Alfred! God save him and me from 
another such friend! You were an adept at in- 
sinuation, an arch master at giving the form and 
color of accident to deep design. You scattered 
your poison as the night scatters dew—softly. It 
made no noise in falling in the appointed place. 
It was silently and artfully done. But it has 
come to naught—it is past, it is gone; I will 
hope there remains but its memory with those 
you have injured. Between us there can be no 
farther fellowship. Never show yourself to me 
again—never let me hear the sound of your voice, 
or the echo of your footsteps. Go! Put miles 
and miles between us. Carry far hence your 
heritage of infamy. Look once more upon this 
fair woman; see what you have Lost, and, 

‘one I’? 

Gilbert was going, when the door-bell was 
yiolently rung. Hugh, obeying the imperious 
summons in haste, admitted a gentleman labor- 
ing under iderable exci It was 
Adam Bell, who made his advent in the drawing- 
room with a suddenness not tolerated by the or- 
dinary rules of etiquette. He confronted Gilbert. 

“Your name is Gilbert Groves, sir! Don’t 
deny it, sir! I can see villain written in your 
face, sir!’ 

While Adam was thus speaking, he seized 
Gilbert by the collar with his left hand, and shak- 
ing him violently, administered a series of heavy 
blows with his right. 

“The world is full of blunders, sir! I have 
come to rectify one of them, sir! You don’t know 
me, sir. You don’t know I have followed you 
and hounded you from place to place. I was 
sworn to follow you all my life—till I found 
you. Iam the avenger of Agnes West. Her 
existence was a failure, sir! And you made it 
so, you scoundrel—you knave! You made it 
so, you malefactor—you scapegrace—you felon-— 
you outlaw—you—you—” 

Adam was quite out of breath with the exer- 
cise of speech and the exercise of drubbing Gil- 
bert; and likewise put to it for epithets. 

“ You deceived her—you killed her—you are 
her murderer before Heaven ! It was a fatal blun- 
der that threw youin her way. O, it was the 
worst and most imprudent and vilest of blun- 
ders that gave her to your wiles! She’s in her 
grave, sir! The poor child is in her dark, cold 
grave, while you, recreant, are above ground. 
But I will put you in a way to follow her—to 
the earth, I mean—not the land of blessedness 
where her immortal part has gone. I shall kill 
you, sir! I shall rend you in pieces! My wrath 
knows no bounds! Who amI? Iam her un- 
cle, sir. Iam the uncle of that girl, who was the 
prettiest and the best—the prettiest and the best 
of all girls that ever came into this blundering 
world.” 

“Will you let this madman murder me!” 
cried Gilbert, struggling vainly to free himself 
from Adam Bell. “Is this a part of your ac- 
cursed plot ?” 

“Ttis a part of my plot, and the best part of it, 
too. I will presently cast you into the street, a 
mere carcase without life!” 

There is reason to think that he would have put 
this threat in execution, had not Blandly and 
Alfred dragged him away from Gilbert, who, 
muttering imprecations on all present, precipi- 
tately fled the house, bruised and in an evil 
plight. 

Mr. Raeburn took Richard by the hand. 

“ Richard,” he said, with honest earnestness, 
“Olive was right in her estimate of your char- 
acter. Hereafter, I shall be more inclined to 
trust to the instincts of woman. Brave boy, I 
trust you will forget the past, and accept my 
friendship.” 

“Your ’pology is ’cepted,” replied Dick, 
“and,” he added, in a lower tone, “’f ever I 
should go into the boot an’ shoo polishin’ busi- 
ness, your scase shall be the first tended to.” 

“To this youth,” said Alfred, “we owe the 
happiness of this hour. I predict a future for 
Richard Lee.” 

“T’m unspeakably sure,” said Blandly, “ that 
if money can do anything for his advancement, 
it will always be at his disposal—that is, as long 
as any reliance can be placed on cotton and nig- 
gers.” Mr. Blandly’s friendly eyes beamed 
pleasantly upon the boy. 

Richard and Eve were standing very near 
each other. 

“IT know,” added Blandly, looking at them 
approvingly, “that fixed principles are ridicu- 
lously limited to the figure 2; but on the day 
when Richard Lee (having completed his some- 
what circumscribed education), is—is—confound 
it! is the—the happiest fellow living (you all 
know what that means), I will set him up, in 
the housekeeping line, magnificently. The pos- 
sibility of anything different is supremely im- 
possible !” 

Eve blushed charmingly, like the modest little 
woman she was. Richard glanced timidly at 
all the parties present to see if this bold speech 
was well received, and perceiving that it was, 
grew very red in the face, gasped for breath, 
pressed back some tears that welled up, looked 
wishfully at Eve, and prudently remained silent. 

“Good, kind friends,” said Olive, “ you see, 
plainly enough, that a GOOD-FOR-NOTHING may 
become a GOOD-FOR-SOMETHING, though born in 
the humblest condition of life, and contending 
with the most adverse circumstances, through the 
influence of asweet and pure-minded girl.”’ 

“It is not utterly impossible,” quoth Adam 
Bell, who had grown calmer, though still much 
flurried, ‘‘that the majority of blunders will get 
straightened out and corrected.” 

“ There’s six to a dozen principils of magni- 
tood,’ asserted Richard, regaining his comp 
“« which’ll prevail, ’thout squestion.”” 

“ Richard is brave! Richard cares for nothing ! 
There never was such a boy as Richard!” ex- 
claimed Eve, with enthusiasm. “I wonder, she 
added, naively, ‘how any one could have called 








be) 





him Good-for-Nothing Dick!” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CHILD WIFE. 


BY WILLIAM BENTLEY OLIVER. 


“WILL,” saitl my friend, Charlie Dorrance, 
Lillie and I are going to take the children down 
to the cld place in Barnet, to stay a few weeks. 
We are tired of the kind of life which we have 
had for the three last summers, and have 
determined to go to housekeeping there while we 
stay. Will you go with us? Tell your wife not 
to wear ‘purple nor fine linen.’ We are going 
to carry our most unpretending clothes; and as 
to cooking, one of Waterman’s bachelor lamps 
will fry our fish and boil our coffee. Say, will 
you go?” 

“ If Fanny likes the idea,I shall be in raptures.” 

Fanny liked it, so we went. Barnet is a little 
unpretending town, with no hotel, no railroad, 
not a lawyer’s office within ten miles, and only 
one minister and one doctor. The church is 
small, with old-fashioned square pews, and a 
huge sounding-board. There is a wide expanse 
of uncultivated country, because of the poor and 
unfavorable soil; and on that account might as 
well be named Hardscrabble as Barnet. But 
there were pleasant little nooks, and patches of 
well tilled land, where flowers bloomed and veg- 
etation flourished, and which were surrounded 
by low shrubbery, or stone walls covered with 
wild grapes. 

Once a week Dorrance and I went to town. 
A magazine or a newspaper was a great institu- 
tion, to people who only heard from town weekly. 
There was a great scrabbling for Harper, Ballou 
and Graham; and no less for the news which 
the ‘ respectable dailies’ contained. 

Dorrance was not the only one who had repu- 
diated the fashion of boarding. All the little 
snug dwellings, erected the previous autumn for 
that "8 paign, were pied by 
families, on the prudent and labor-saving plan 
adopted by “our” family. Just opposite our 
house, which was an oldish house, and had 
belonged to the grandfather of my friend, was a 
family who lived in great seclusion, and on that 
very account, attracted our curiosity more than 
the rest. There were four—an old gentle- 
man, a very young girl who was probably daugh- 
ter, niece, grand-daughter or ward; and two 
aged servants, apparently man and wife. 

There was some show of courtliness, but more 
of affection in the appearance of the old gentle- 
man and his young companion, when we had an 
opportunity of seeing them ; which opportunities 
happened every day, when they walked out, and 
twice on Sunday, to church. The gentleman 
offered his arm at the door, when they started, 
but their positions were changed after going but 

a few steps. He would take her arm then, and, 
coming home, the old servant would constantly 
meet them, and assist his master up the long steps. 





The young lady herself seemed like some beau- 
tiful flower, by the side of these aged people. 
We used to watch her from the window, and 
long to transplant her into some younger com- 
panionship. She seemed too tender a plant to 
bloom amidst these withered trees, and we fan- 
cied there was a sadness in her young face that 
foretold a speedy drooping. 

We had been intending to call on them, when 
chance brought us acquainted without the cere- 
mony of an introduction. Little Ida Dorrance, 
who was a child of four summers only, had often 
longed for a nearer inspection of the white lamb 
that frolicked about the green enclosure belonging 
to the opposite house, so she strayed from our 
boundaries one morning, opened the litele gate 


Annie St. Clare and her father, while he was 
travelling. The father was an old and very dear 
friend, and he joined the party. 

“Suddenly, St. Clair was attacked by a 
violent disorder, and knew that he must die. 
Then came the terrible question, ‘ Who would 
take care of his child’ It was the only pang iu 
dying. 

“My child, my precious child !’ 

“«She shall be my child,’ answered thy 
doctor. 

«Would to God she were your wife,’ said the 
dying man. ‘And why not? he continued, as 
he seemed struggling with a new thought. 

“¢O, hush!’ said Westwood. ‘Annie couid 
not be tied to one so old as Iam. Be satisfied! 
I will be her father.’ 

“St. Clair recurred again and again to the 
subject. ‘O, to know that she was protected for- 
ever from him who has been her shadow, herevil 
destiny, and I would be willing to die this hour ? 

“St. Clair talked with Annie. She had no 
will but her father’s, and she shrank from the 
loneliness in which his death would involve her. 
She longed to be free from the terrible being who 
had pursued her for three years. She knew that 
in her father’s eyes, there was no one equal to 
Doctor Westwood ; and she put her hand in his, 
and told him that she could love and reverence 
him as a husband. She has never failed for a 
moment, I do believe. He would surround her 
with luxury—but she pleads sometimes for ‘a 
little country simplicity to keep her from grow- 
ing too proud.’ ” 

“But she looks sad, Ellis. 
account for that ?” 

“She still mourns her father—and, moreover, 
she sees her husband’s health declining. Believe 
what I say, and suffer no fvolish jests about the 
« Auld Robin Grays’ that you have known, to be 
applied to sweet Annie Westwood and her hus- 
band whom she truly loves.” 

“ And where is her unworthy lover ?” 

“Dead. He died by his own hand, when he 
learned her marriage.” 

How intimate we grew at the doctor’s after 
this. How we honored the calm, gentle and 
serene manner which seemed inseparable from 
Annie’s nature. Truly we could see that the doc- 
tor’s life would draw towards its sunset without 
a cloud. His manner towards Annie was 80 
paternal, so free from affected youthfulness, that 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing which 
could even provoke a smile from the most deter- 
mined opposer of incompatible matches. Fanny, 
and Lillie Dorrance, also, believed in their hap- 
piness, as one believes in sunshine, in nature, in 
the Good Father ; and not even their own more 
youthful husbands could gain a smile, if they 
offered to doubt it. 

She told Fanny her whole history, and that 
when she had shrunk from marrying him while 
her father was dying, he had said, “ It is because 
of that, that I urge it. I am your father’s friend. 
May God forsake me in my old age, if Ido not 
try to make your life happy.” She said that it 
was from no distrust of him that she had wished 
to delay it. She knew that he was good and 
honorable—her father’s friend from childhood. 
She had never, in her life, seen another whom 
she could love. She knew that he spoke from 
his heart when he had said to her: 


How do you 





“ J know my heart can never treat you harshly, 
I know my days cannot disturb you long; 
And then the daughter of my earliest friend, 
His worthy daughcer, free to choose again, 
Wealthier and wiser, for enduring me, 

An old man, for some summers.” 


She telt that he believed what he said; but O, 
how she repelled the thought that he conveyee ! 
Thenceforth the families were almost insepar- 





with the air of one who no di 

of property, seized the lamb by his blue neck 
ribbon, and was making off with her prize, when 
alarge dog came rushing towards her. The 
child ran a few steps and then fell, striking her 
forehead against a sharp stone; and the young 
lady ran out and carried her into the house in her 
arms. 

The old servant, Wilson, was sent for the 
child’s mother, and straightway we all ran in—for 
Ida was too precious a child for us to think of 
ceremony when she was in danger. 

They were apparently just breakfasting when 
the accident happened; and the old gentleman 
still sat by the table, holding Ida in his arms, 
while the lady, whom he called Annie, was bath- 
ing her forehead, on which was an ugly cut. 
Applying strips of healing plaster in a skilful 
manner, and calling Wilson to bring in the 
lamb, which was given, unreservedly, as the 
child’s own gift from the lady, Ida was soon 
relieved and pacified. 

We were charmed with Mr. Westwood, and 
no less with her whom he called Annie, but losing 
her name when we were introducing ourselves 
all round, we were uncertain by what name to 
call her, but finally settled it as Miss Westwood. 
Over our own late breakfast we discussed sweet 
Annie Westwood, when in came a friend, who 
was going off to town, and came to see if we had 
any commands. We were still talking of her, 
when he inquired of whom we were speaking. 

“Of our new neighbor, Mr. Westwood and 
his grand-daughter,” answered Dorrance. 

“ Come, now,that is too good,” said our visitor. 
“T cannot allow such severe sarcasm at worthy 
people like our good Doctor Westwood and his 
wife.” 

We looked aghast. ‘O,” said Lillie Dorrance, 
“don’t believe him. It is just like his mysti- 
fications.” 

“Tam perfectly serious, Lillie. It is the old 
story, May and December; but one of those 
cases that reflect the highest honor on both 
parties. Doctor Westwood is an Englishman. 
He has been a distinguished surgeon, but never 
practised out of his native country. Ifis life has 
been as distinguished for purity and uprightness, 
as his practice for its skill and usefulness. He 
married a beautiful woman who did not survive 
the first year of their marriage. 


“ A settled melancholy succeeded her loss, and | 


amidst the regrets and remonstrances of his de- 
voted friends he retired wholly from practice. 
He was rich, and could afford to travel, and few 
countries have not been traversed by him. Fate 





had a reserved destiny in store for him. He met 


able. Through that summer, and late into the 
autumn, we all staid, unwilling to leave the quiet 
pleasures we were enjoying, for the bustle of the 
town. We were very sorry to part from them. 
“When shall we meet again ?’’ said the doctor. 

None knoweth; but it may be that, as we 
float onward, we may some day enjoy the com- 
panionship which that pleasant season at Barnet 
made so dear to us. 

February 22d, 1855, Dorrance and mysc! 
had letters from Mrs. Westwood, at C—— Street, 
this morning, begging us to come to her. Her 
husband was very ill, and she had no friends 
near her. Would we come, and bring Fanny 
and Lillie? He wished to see us all once more. 

We went hastily, leaving a note for the ladies 
to follow us to C—— Street. We found the 
doctor, apparently drawing near the close of 
life, but with little pain, and with a heavenly calm 
upon his face that told how serenely he was 
meeting death. 

All his worldly business was long since com- 
pletely settled. He had made his will immedi- 
ately after his marriage, and bequeathed all to 
Annie. He had no anxiety for her circumstances, 
he said, but much for her happiness. Would we 
all befriend her when he was gone? Would we 
talk to her sometimes of him? He had long 
known, he said, that he should not live until 
spring. His professional skill had taught him 
this ; and he knew almost to the hour, how long 
he should last. He talked of it calmly, much 
more calmly than we could hear him. 

It seemed very mournful to see this good man 
passing away from earth, when his life was such 
a beautifal example. Annie did not parade her 
grief, but we could see how deeply she felt it. 
Whatever her future might be, we were satisfied, 
at least, that she had heen a truly loving and 
affectionate wife to Doctor Westwood, and that 
she sorrowed most deeply at his approaching 
death. We staid with her through the whole. 
It was a chilly day when we followed him to 
Mount Auburn, and the snow seemed to image 
forth the purity of his life and character, whom 
we buried there. 

Attracted by Annie’s wealth, the butterflies of 
fashion would fain hover around her; bat her 
calm, impenetrable manner checks all expressions 
of admiration. Ido not believe that she will 
ever marry again. More than two years have 
| passed since her husband's death, and she mourns 
him still. Remembrance is still faithfal to its 
trust, and the quiet grave at Mount Auturn, is 





still the dearest spot on the broad earth to her 
| heart. 








PHousetvrfe’s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


A good Paste. 

Permauent paste, made by adding to each half pint of 
flour paste without alum, fifteen grains of corrosive sub- 
limate, previously rubbed to powder in a mortar, the 
whole to be well mixed; this, if prevented from drying, 
by being kept in a covered pot, remains good any length 
of time, and is therefore convenient; but unfortunately 
it is extremely poisonous, though Its excessively nau- 
seous taste would prevent its being swallowed accident- 
ally; it possesses the great advantage of not being liable 
to the attacks of insects. 





Potato Biscuit. 

To four good sized, mealy potatdes, boiled soft, peeled, 
aud mashed, add a piece of butter as big as a hen's egg, 
and « teaspoonful of salt. When the butter is melted, 
putin halfa pint of cold milk. Ifthe milk sufficiently 
cools the potatoes, put in a gill of yeast, and flour enough 
to make them of a right consistency to mould up. Place 
them where warm; when risen, mould them up with the 
hand; let them remain ten or fifteen minutes. and bake. 





Healing Ointment for Wounds, etc. 

Take a quarter of an ounce of white wax and half an 
ounce of spermaceti, and put them in a small basin by 
the side of the fire, till the wax and spermaceti are dis- 
solved. When cold, the ointment is ready for use. This 
is an article which it is much better to make than to pur- 
chase. When you make it yourself, you know that it has 
no irritating or inferior material in it. 





Apple Cake for Children. 

Grate some stale bread, and slice about double the 
quantity of apples; butter a mould, and line it with su- 
gar paste, and strew in some crumbs, mixed with a little 
sugar; then lay in apples, with a few bits of butter over 
them, and so continue till the dish is full; cover it with 
ccumbs, or prepared rice; season with cinnamon and su- 
gar. Bake it weil. 

Veal Soup. 

Skin about four pounds of a knuckle of veal; break 
and cut into small pieces; put it into a stew pan, with 
eight quarts of water; skim it when it boils; and reduce 
it tc two quarts by simmering; strain, and season it with 
salt, pepper, a little mace, half a spoonful of lemon juice, 
and thicken with a spoonful of flour mixed with an ounce 
of butter, or a little rice. 





Bean Soup. 

Take three pints of dried white beans, pick, wash, and 
put them in a kettle with three quarts of water. Let 
them simmer, and when they commence to shrink, drain 
them in a colander; return them to the kettle, and pour 
over three quarts of boiling water. Then wash and put 
in two pounds of pickled pork. Let them cook slowly. 


Oyster Omelet. 

Whisk six eggs to a thick froth, then add, by degrees, 
one gill of cream; beat them well together. Season the 
egg with pepper and salt to taste. Have ready one dozen 
fine oysters; cut them in half; pour the egg in a pan of 
hot batter, and drop the oysters over it, as equally as 
possible. Fry it a light brown, and serve hot. 





To extract the Salt from Lard. 

For medicinal purposes, lard which is free from salt is 
often required. In order to extract the salt, put a table- 
spoonful of lard in a tin cup, and pour on it a pint of 
boiling water. Set it aside to get cold. The lard will be 
found in a cake on the top; and the salt which it con- 
tained will remain in the water 


Biscuit Fritters. 

Take some light sugar biscuit, split them in half, satu- 
rate them (but not sufficiently to fall to pieces) with a 
custard made with six eggs toa quart of milk, omitting 
sugar, then fry them in hot lard « light brown on both 
sides, and eat with wine sauce or nun’s butter. 





Egg Balls. 

Boil four eggs ten minutes; when they are quite cold, 
put the yolks into a mortar, with the yolk of a raw egg, 
a teaspoonful of flour, some chepped parsley, a little salt, 
@ little black pepper or cayenne; rub them well together, 
and roll them into small balls, aud boil them two minutes. 





Superior Soft Soap. 

Cut in small pieces, a pound and a half of bar soap, 
into four quarts of rain water; add four ounces of pure 
carbonate of soda; dissolve them over the fire, and when 
dissolved, stir in one spoonful of salt:—very nice for 
woolens and calicoes. 

Corn Puddings. 

Grate sweet green corn; to three teacups of it, when 
grated, put two quarts of milk, eight eggs, a teaspoonful 
of salt, half a teacup of melted butter, and a grated nut- 
meg. Bake the pudding an hour; serve it up with sauce. 





Chicken Tea. 

Take off the skia and fat; cut the fowl in small pieces, 
and boil it till very tender, adding a little salt. Some 
boil, with it, a little wheat flour tied in a muslin bag. 
Skim off the fat, if any, when done. 


Childrens’ Feet. 

Ne at much pains to keep your children’s feet dry and 
warm. Don’t bury their bodies in heavy flannels and 
wools, and leave their knees and legs naked. 

A Hit. 

In cold weather, a leg of mutton improves by being 
hung three, four, or five weeks. 
Precaution. 

When meat is hanging, change its position frequently, 
to equally distribute the juices. 











B ALLOU’ 3 PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Nlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite rute- 
TEENTH Volume. Since the commencement jou 
each year has added to its great popularity and une- 
qualied circulation. It is the pioneer of illustrated papers 
in this country, and shall continue to deserve ite remark- 
able success. The members of any family in which 
Bauou’s Picroniat is a weekly visitor, cannot fail to 
realize and exhibit a larger degree of fetver ndy $4 
those who do not feast access ech this adm medium 
for improvement and instructs 

> It is bem tial printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings eac 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

&> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and a he buildings. north and south. 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of rcenes worthy of fram: 

UF It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

{> It cannot fail to delight and instructevery member 
of the fireside where it is & weekly visitor 

G> The bert writers in the country are engaged as 
reguiar contributors to Ballou's Pictorial. 

(> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheepest 
— rin the world 

te engravings educate the mind oe and young, 
finde them familiar with all noted local 

(> It forms two volumes yearly, of ny pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid hee yey = 

{> Thur forming « psper original im ite design, and s 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


TERMS .—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one ‘cot 
4 subscribers, * 


“ “ 





Any person sending us tuvrire subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest rate. 
{> Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published each BatunDar, M M. BAILOUT. 
No 2 Street, Borton, Mass. 
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Poet's Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
IN MEMORIAM. 
A tribute to the memory of Wm. S. Mallett. 





BY C. R. ETRIS. 





My early friend, thy dream of life is past ; 
Its hopes from thee are now forever fled, 

And I, in place of tears, can only cast 
This humble tribute on thy lowly bed. 


And though I mingle with the light and gay, 
And for a time our boyhood's days forget, 
My weary heart will often turn away, 
And fancy bid me know thy friendship yet. 


And take me where the village church is seen, 
Reared by thy efforts to thy Master's praise, 

To mark its shadow lengthen o’er the green, 
Where thy frail form in death’s lone slumber lays. 


In sleep, thy dreamless sleep, the pastor’s heart, 
When raised to heaven in fervent prayer, will be 

Oft melted, and the tear of grief shall start, 
Whene’er ’twill be his lot to speak of thee. 


While hearts responsive to his own will give 
The meed of fond affection, which shall blend, 
And be, when I like thee have ceased to live, 
A just memorial of my early friend. 





A BEAUTIFUL GEM. 
There's many an empty cradle, 
There’s many a vacant bed, 
There's many a lonely bosom, 
Whose joy and light have fled. 
For thick in every graveyard 
‘The little hillocks lie— 
And every hillock represents 
An angel in the sky. 





NATURE'S TRIBUTE. 
The whole wild wood is one vast instrument 
Of thousand, thousand keys; and all its notes 
Come in sweet harmony, while Nature plays 
To celebrate the presence of her God!—H. F. Goutp. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MILLS FARM. 





BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


Ir was the first day of July; the hot, dusty 
city had grown almost intolerable, and yet the 
inhabitants lingered and suffered, while the far- 
off breezes of ocean were wooing them to cool 
haunts by the seaside, and the deep forests were 
inviting them to their delicious shades. The 
sultry air was full of dusty particles, and, above 
the city, hung the great, burning July sun, 
through the long, long day. Gliding along un- 
der the shadow of the tall buildings, where the 
sidewalk was less burning to the feet, went tho 
little feet of Rose Hayward on her way to sev 
her friend Fdnah Hamilton. Running up stairs, 
into Ednah’s own room, where she was at all 
times privileged to enter, she found her friend 
lying on the couch, looking as if she had been 
woeping. Rose bent over and kissed her cheek. 

“What is it, darling?” she said, in a tone, 
such as one would use to a grieved child, “ has 
anybody been hurting her ?” 

“Don’t, Rose! “I cannot bear it this morning. 
I don’t feel at all well, and besides—” 

“ Besides what ?” 

“Nothing now, dear—don’t tease me. I am 
not in a humor to bear it.” 

“Why, Ednah, this is not at all like you. 
What has happened? Has your pet bird escap- 
ed, or has any one trodden on Juno’s tail, or 
pinched her ears? for I cannot imagine any 
greater calamity happening just now to disturb 
the rich Mr. Hamilton’s daughter.” 

“Yes, Rosa—Mr. Hamilton’s daughter has 
just waked up to the fact, that she has a part to 
perform in life, above petting canaries or lap- 
dogs, or even wasting time on those equally in- 
significant dandies who favored us with their 

pany last I believe it was their 
weak and frivolous conversation that set me to 
thinking. The question came up, ‘ What is 
Ednah Hamilton doing with her immortal na- 
ture? And you may believe me, Rosa, I was 
shocked to find I could only answer, ‘ Nothiny.’ 
I felt that I was passing away my youth without 
a single object, except to swell the tide of fash- 
ionable beings that float round the ball-room, or 
promenade the streets. I felt that, in common 
with the rest of our class—(you, too, Rosa !)--I 
was worshipping gold instead of God ; gazing at 
the flash of diamonds, instead of the glorious 
stars; admiring the tints of satins and velvets, 
instead of the beautiful array of colors which 
nature displays—inhaling the artificial breath of 
perfumes, when I should be breathing that of the 
fresh flowers—and, in short, Rosa, I cannot tell 
you all [ felt, but one thing I know, this life of 
ours is all wrong.” 

“Inshort, Ednah—don’t be offended, but let 
me finish your catalogue—in short, Stephen 
Crosby has been gazing on Isabel Harrison, when 
he should have been looking only at the bright 
eyes of Ednah Hamilton! Now don’t deny it-- 
you know that it is true.” 

“ Well, Rosa, I will not deny it. That first 
put me to thinking—and then I began to fecl 
how sad a life is that which has no higher pursuit 
than the admiration—mind I don’t say love-- 
that would be worth living for—the admiration 
of human beings; and then I thought how good 
it would be for one like me to be transported sud- 
denly to a different sphere, where the chain of 
fashion, and the restrictions of society (such 
society as we have), should be taken off, and wo 
should for awhile have freedom to act naturally, 
without asking the world if we might be per- 
mitted to travel out of the prescribed limits.” 

“Have you thought of any plan, whereby this 
freedom may be attained *” 

“No—ifI go away, I only carry my block 
and chain with me, as I remember seeing a poor 
crazy woman do once, in my childhood. For, 
what are our watering-places but cheap editions 
of our vapid city life? I would shun them as a 
pest, did not my father insist on my going to one 
or another, as punctually as August sets in.” 

“Well, dear, I know of a place, a long way 
off, where primitive manners and customs are 








not yet absolutely rooted out, and where as yet, 
no attempt has been made to engraft fashionable 


At breakfast, they were introduced to Lyman 
Mills. They had expected to see a different per- 





vanities on solid worth. Itis not of quence 
enough to have a name, for three farms compre- 
hend its whole extent, and as it is as yet inno- 
cent of a railroad track or a factory, no name is 
needed to designate it. On one of these farms, 
lives an old and highly valued friend of my fath- 
er. He has written often, to have me pass the 
summer there, but I have not been there since I 
was achild. If you can get your father’s con- 
sent, I will engage to have mine, and I will write 
to Mr. Mills to-day. Whatsay? Shall we go?” 

“Go! it will be delightful! but let us go pri- 
vately—that is, without a soul knowing our des- 
tination except our own families, and we must 
enjoin them all to secrecy.” * 

“ Well, Ednah, don’t fall back now, for I have 
set my heart upon it. Aud another thing! If 
you are not very particular about being known 
as the rich Mr. Hamilton’s daughter, I should 
prefer keeping it secret, as our good Mr. and 
Mrs. Mills would feel much more at their ease.” 

“The very thing I should like best, Rosa. 
That would be the most delightful part of it; 
and the moment we get consent, we will go and 
buy our dresses ; for none of these that we now 
wear will answer at all.” 

“I’m off,” said Rose, “and will come back as 
soon as I know certainly what we can expect.” 

Half an hour later, she was again in Ednah’s 
room, planning their simple dresses. No jewelry, 
not even a ring, was to be worn. Not a particle 
of silk nor lace ; but their gingham dresses were 
of excellent quality and made beautifully. Busy 
hands were put in requisition, to make them up 
speedily, and on the morning of the “Glorious 
Fourth,” when patriotism and pop guns, oratory 
and crackers were loude§t, our two city ladies, 
transformed into very pretty country damsels, 
were on their way to Mills Farm. 

No announcement was needed, Rose said. 
They would be just as glad to see them, as though 
they had had a month’s notice. The cars car- 
ried them within fourteen miles—then a stage to 
the middle of the nearest town—and lastly, Rose 
chartered a great, clumsy Albany wagon, with 
an old man (it was haying time, and no “ able- 
hodied”” man could be spared) for driver, to 
take them to their destination. 

Their way was through thick woods on either 
side; no dust, no annoyance in the road, no per- 
son to be seen, except an occasional foot passen- 
ger, and one solitary traveller on horseback. 
‘The glimpses of sunset between the trees, the 
perfume of wild roses by the wayside, and the 
refreshing calm of the deep forests through which 
their road wound, were delightful to the senses 
of the two young travellers. As the sun sank 
behind the hill, they burst out into a glad song, 
such as the old man had never before heard, and 
which he begged and entreated them to repeat. 
No loud encore to an opera singer was ever more 
sincere. No prima donna ever received a bouquet 
more gratefully than the girls took the branches 
of sweet brier and wood laurel that the old 
driver insisted on gathering for them. Soon they 
came in sight of the farm house. Such hay 
fields ! such orchards ! and such a dear old brown, 
roomy house! 

The open windows and doors gave them a 
sight into the large room, where a long table 
was set out with the evening meal. No need of 
putting on more food! there was enough already 
there, to have satisfied all the p gers on the 
railroad that day. No need of apologizing for 
the quality! Was not such food—cream, real, 
fresh cream, and butter like lumps of shining 
gold, and those large loaves of brown bread and 
white bread, and sweet cake, and those delicious 
strawberries, enough? And what a cordial wel- 
come from Mr. Mills and his wife! And then 
they sat down to the table. 

“Tea or milk, Miss Hayward ?” 

“O, milk, by all means, but don’t call either 
of us miss—we left our titles in Boston. We 
are plain Rose and Ednah.” 

“ Ah, that is a great deal better, and now you 
are fairly seated, let me introduce ‘Rose and 

‘dnah’ to my family. Here is little Susy, the 
youngest. She rules the family—that is she rules 
her mother, and her mother rules me, and I rule 
the family. This little fellow is Wally. His 
true name is William Wallace, but we call him 
Wally. This larger one is Mark—you met him 
driving the cows. Here on my left is Alick ; 
and riding home on brown Bess, is Lyman, and 
I hope to see him here before it is quite dark ; 
and let me whisper it in your ear, my little Rose, 
I.yman is worth all the rest.” The whisper was 
quite loud, and was heard all over the table. 

“Father!” said Alick, holding up a menacing 
forefinger. ‘I shall have to turn you over to 
Susy, to be corrected.” While Mark and Wally 
bowed to their father’s compliment to themselves. 

After tea, to which they had insisted upon the 
company of the “ancient” driver, who brought 
the ladies, they adjourned to the front yard, where 
seats were provided under the trees. Alick 
brought out his flute, and Mark’s noble base 
voice was put in requisition, and with the clear, 
beautiful voices of Rose and Ednah, a very tol- 
erable concert was performed, which lasted till 
the great kitchen clock told nine. 

Then little Susy waited upon the new-comers 
to the large and handsome chamber, with its 
cool straw matting, white quilt and curtains, and 
oven its bathing tub, a thing they not hoped for. 
But Lyman contrived it all, Susy said, and she 
turned a shower of water into it from the wall, 
to show how nicely he had fixed it. On each 
side of the dressing table were pretty glass 
shades, within which burned immense candles 
made of some kind of perfumed tallow, while 
large vases of flowers occupied the mantel and 
barean, and filled the wide fire-place. 

In an old-fashioned open bookcase, Rose found 
further room for wonder. Not only Milton and 
Shakspeare were there, but many of the modern 
poets, as well as novelists, and one or two French 
and German books. All these had “Lyman 
Mills” written beautifully on the fly leaf. 

They were up, bright and early on the follow- 
ing morning, paid grateful tribute to Lyman 
Mills’s ingenious bathing apparatus, and were 
oat on the green, with their clean dresses and 
shining hair, before the sun rose. 








son al , from the one now presented to 
them. Their idea of him was of a country boy, 
aping city manners, yet falling far short of his 
aim—a clever youth perhaps, but clumsy and 
uncouth ; or worse still, an under-bred student, 
with Byron collar, and talking out of his depth 
on subjects that he could not be acquainted with. 

“ But the French and German books, Rosa!” 

“Poh! bought from some pedler at the door, 
probably.” 

“ The fine and beautiful hand-writing ?” 

“Written by the district school teacher, 
doubtless.” 

This was said, while dressing—but the break- 
fast hour showed Lyman in his true light—that 
of a cultivated scholar, a loving son and brother, 
a gentle, unpr ing panion, and yet wear- 
ing a look that told strongly, that he need but to 
stretch forth his hand for the gifts of fortune or 
fame, and they would be his. 

The sudden rain which had driven the girls 
into the house, prevented the anticipated hay- 
making, and the farme: therefore did not mind 
prolonging the time at he breakfast-table. It 
was a true farmer’s table—abundant in its quan- 
tity, good, relishing and healthful in its quality. 
What struck the city damsels particularly, 
was the delicate cleanliness of everything per- 
taining to the house and family. The clothes 
were coarse enough—suitable to the work they 
were to perform—but they were spotlessly clean, 
and the linen was white as snow. 

Mr. Mills, in his strong homespun suit, and his 
sons all dressed alike in linen blouses, and straw 
hats, looked the very pictures of health and clean- 
ly habits, while the mother in her nice morning- 
gown and cap, looked far more respectable than 
many ladies in their shabby genteel finery. It 
was beautiful to see the sons go up and give her 
the morning kiss, and shake hands with their 
father. Lyman set them the example, and then 
turning to the visitors, he greeted them kindly 
and courteously. 

«My son Lyman, Cousin Rose, and her friend,” 
was the simple introduction which Mr. Mills gave 
them ; and they were soon talking gaily together. 
After breakfast, Rose talked with her host and 
his wife alone; and told them that she and her 
friend Ednah wished to obtain board there for the 
season, if they could do so, without incommod- 
ing them, and if they could be left to run about 
at their own pleasure, without being waited upon. 

Mr. Mills at first refused any payment, but 
Rose convinced them both that it would not be 
pleasant to either party otherwise; and they 
agreed to receive a suitable compensation. Thus 
they were all established on the best of terms, 
independence and equality. 

How much they lived in those summer days! 

Out of door exercise they enjoyed to the full. 
With little Susy, they followed round after Mr. 
Mills, who did but little now of the actual farm 
work. He left it mostly to his sons, and a few 
day laborers who went to their homes at night; 
while Mrs. Mills entrusted her butter and cheese 
solely to Mrs. Martin who had lived with her 
ever since Susy was born. Mr. Mills patronized 
newspapers extensively. He wished to know, 
and to have his children know, what was passing 
in the great world, but had no wish that they 
should enter it, as long as they could be content- 
ed with their own quiet home. He had expected 
that Lyman, with his active and inquiring mind, 
would seek a broader field, but as yet he had 
shown no such desire. 
, In addition to the papers, Mr. Hayward 
and Mr. Hamilton, finding that the girls were 
really carrying out their project, had sent large 
boxes of new publications, directed to Mr. Mills ; 
and the genuine pleasure which the family derived 
from these, repaid the girls richly for their share 
it procuring it. Never did summer pass so 
quickly. Never had the city girls passed one so 
rationally. If the hue of their cheeks was brown- 
er, and their hands had lost something of their 
lily whiteness, it was amply atoned by the health- 
ful look and the added spirits. Nature had 
proved a kindly mother, as she ever does to those 
of her children who seek her. 

But the evening came, whose morrow was to 
separate them from the friends to whom they had 
become so tenderly attached. Farmer Mills 
could not speak of their going, without complain- 
ing ofa cold which had suddenly seized his eyes ; 
and the “boys ” and little Susy had an unusual 
hush upon their voices which betrayed some deep 
e 








motion. 

They lingered long under the old trees, and 
parted with the children there—for Lyman was 
to drive out with them to meet the stage, at 
three the next morning. Despite the excitement 
of going home, the spirits of Rose and Ednah 
were subdued almost to the gravity which ap- 
peared in Lyman’s face. Contrary to their ex- 
press injunctions, the farmer and his wife were 
both up, and waiting breakfast ; but noone could 
taste it. The light which had been shed over 
the old brown farm house for the last ten weeks, 
was about to be withdrawn, and they could not 
think of it without emotion. The soft, gray 
light of morning was appearing, and they mast 
be off ; and with tears and prayers and blessings, 
they departed. 

“Ednah,” said Rose, after they entered the 
huge, lumbering stage, in which they were thank- 
ful to find themselves alone, “I have been look- 
ing for the last three weeks, for a different ter- 
mination to this visit.” 

“‘Indeed—what did your wise head fancy?” 

“ Nothing less, dear, than some violent de- 
monstration of passion on the part of that high- 
ly respectable youth, who has just left us with 
such a wo-begone countenance.” 

“Ah! you expected an offer, did you ?” 

“I certainly expected he would make an offer 
to one of us. Lleave it to your vanity and your 
friendship for me, to divine which of us. But, 
Ednah! dear Ednah! you are weeping! have I 
said anything wrong? ,do forgiveme! I did 
not know that you felt so !’’ 

Rosa’s words had stirred her tears. She had 
sometimes dreamed of a life in that quiet vale, 
with one who seemed to her so infinitely above 
the gay butterflies she had hitherto known. But 
her dream was over, and she would think no 





more of it. A few “natural tears she shed, but 
wiped them soon ;” but she inwardly resolved that 
having tasted of life’s rational and heart-worthy 
pleasures, nothing should tempt her back into the 
idle world she had emerged from. 

Fortunately, their portion of the “ world” 
were still travelling, and for two or three weeks, 
the friends could meet quietly, and talk over 
their summer life, and try to make plans for fu- 
ture happiness and usefulness. They passed 
whole mornings together for this purpose, and on 
one of these, a letter was handed to Ednah. 
Rose mischievously watched her countenance, 
while reading it, and her friend, who had no 
concealments from her, put it into her hand. 

Rose read as follows: it bore the date of their 
return. 


“If I parted from you this — with less 
emotion than I could possibly have hoped for, 
it was not the effect of indifference, but of a feel- 
ing which I tried to encourage—that the differ- 
ence between our country life and that which you 
have always led would prove a lasting obstacle 
to your happiness. I fancied that you liked our 
retired home, when summer increased its attrac- 
tions, and lessened those of the city ; but I have 
asked myself, if such would be your feeling, when 
winter came, and shut out from you those sources 
of enjoyment, which that season gives so abun- 
dantly, in town. As I could not resolve that 
question, I decided to lay it before you, boldly 
and frankly. rst, then, let mesay, that I know 
nothing of your birth, station nor family. Rose 
will teil you that 1 have never inquired of her; 
and | had no other source to which 1 could apply. 
From your gentleness, your simplicity, and the 
genuine pleasure with which you engaged in our 
unpretending country life, 1 have no reason to 
think you devoted to weaith or fashion; but from 
the evident superiority of your manners and edu- 
cation, I fear that I shall tind you too far above 
any pretensions of mine. But the second part is, 
to ask you if there is anything either in the cir- 
cumstances I have spoken of, or in your own 
heart, which would prevent you from sharing my 
home? the home which my own hands must 
become rough and hard in rearing, but which 
will be a happy home to me, if I may but see it 
lighted by your smile. I will not say that it has 
not cost me some pain to write this to you; be- 
cause it would be vanity in me to think that one 
like yourself could like to be called a farmer’s 
wife ; nor can I tell you that I will resign my oc- 
cupation, if that would induce you to marry me. 
Ihave chosen my path, and must abide by it, 
even if I must abide alone. You could not re- 
spect me, yourself, if { did otherwise. I wait 
your answer, and will have hope and faith, until 
you bid me give up both. Lyman MI ts.” 

“A truly noble letter!” said Rose, “I am 
afraid I shall never have a letter like that, Ednah ! 
Some fop, who has more money than brains, will, 
some day, be fluttering round me, because he 
kuows papa is rich—and he will woo me after 
the approved style, and I shall have fine clothes 
and diamonds, and a grand house—and I tell 
you, Ednah, that one word from that noble-heart- 
ed man who writes you this, would be worth 
a thousand times more than all the happiness I 
eould extract from such a marriage as that. Why 
didn’t he like me, I wonder!” she added, as tears 
and laughter struggled together. “ It was too 
bad of you, Ednah, when it was really poor dear 
I, that planned all this. See how ungrateful 
you have used me!” 

Rosa’s apprehensions of her own misery were 
not realized ; for she married, within a very few 
months, a really noble, high-hearted man, whose 
greatest pleasure was to make his little wife 
happy. And every summer she goes down to 
Mills Farm, spending a season alternately with the 
old people and with Lyman and Ednah at their 
beautiful new farm house. 


Floral Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


I would I had some flowers of the spring that might 
Become your time of day; and yours; and yours. 
SHAKSPEARB. 











Carnations in Gardens and Pots. 

Carnations are the pride of the garden and deserve 
great care and attention. The common sorts, which are 
planted in borders, should have rich earth about them, 
aud be treated like the pink; bat the finer sorts should 
always be potted. Refresh the top of the pot with new 
soil, and keep the plants free from decayed leaves. Gen- 
tly stir the earth round each plant occasionally; and, as 
plants in pots require more water than if placed in the 
ground, let the carnation be gently watered every other 
day during dry weather. The watering should take 
place in the evening. 

Insects on Bushes. 

To destroy the slug and green fly on rose bushes and 
other delicate shrubbery the following solution has been 
found very effectual. One pound of whale oil soap to ten 
gallons of water, applied with a garden syringe. Care is 
necessary not to have the solution too strong, as in that 
case it will injure the foliage of tender shrubs or young 
shoots. Before applying, shake the bush or plant gently 
and destroy all the insects that drop. 





Pelargoniums. 
This genera of plants have come into extensive vogue 
of late years. They are easy of culture, being propagated 








Sester’s Pirnic. 


mg : 

Fiatioo, you blind men, where have you been?"? 

**O, we have been to see the elephant.” 

* Well, have you seen him?”’ 

“ Yes ” 

‘+ What is he like?” 

The first said, ‘+ He is like a cable, smooth and soft.” 
The second, ‘He is like s stake, pared and a little 


urved. 
The third, ‘ He is like a fan.” 
The fourth, ‘* He is like s post.” 
fifth said. ‘*‘ What stupid fellows you all are. 
blind men! he is like a rope.” _ cuits 


NARA RRA A RAR A Anns 


Talking of Sydney Smith's cool idea of “ taking off his 
flesh and sitting in his bones,” as being the highest im- 
aginable degree of airy comfort now-a-days—“ I can 
better that,’ said Covertop. Covertop roomed with us 
in the days when, * wich his hat on, his house was 
thatched,”’ and on rising in the morning, he always roofed 


Ais house, as the first step to his toilet, looki lik: 
&@ gentleman iu Georgie uniform, the while. “Henze his 
soubriquet. 

* Better what?” 


** Sit in his bones, I can better that.” 

“Impossible! How?" e 

“Why,” said Covertop, gravely, ‘I'd knock the mar- 
row out and have a drat through.” 


w~ 
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A poor old woman called recently upon a Scotch weav- 
er, in Glenluce, who, besides his usual trade, enacted the 
part of a dentist. After extracting her tooth, the old 
lady regretted she could not reward the doctor with the 
usual fee, stating as a reason that the ‘ Poor Board al- 
lowed her only a shilling a week.” 

“* Indeed!” said the weaver dentist, “if that’s a’ ye get, 
gudewife, ye might joost as weel sit down again an’ let 
every tooth iu yer head be pu’d out, for ye hae sma’ oo- 
casion for ony of them at that rate!”’ 


NNN een eee 


The elder Rothschild once had need of the services of 
Liston, the celebrated English surgeon. After he had 
done, the banker said: 

“ You think, perhaps, I am going to pay you for mak- 
ing me suffer so much; you are mistaken—you'll only 
eho souvenir ;’’ saying which, he threw his night 
at im. 

Liston smiled, took the night cap, but, as he was de- 
ii the stairs, he looked inside, and found a $1000 


SA SAAN AA AAs 


Aclergyman not thirty miles from Boston, who was 
noted for his nicety of pronunciation, went to a shoema- 
ker and per Fe & pair of boots to be made. A few days 
after he called aud inquired if they were ready, and was 
answered in the negative. 

“Will they be ready by next Chewsday ?” asked the 
clergyman. 

**No,”’ said the shoemaker; ‘‘ but you shall have them 
by next Chaterday !” 


eens 


One night Freddy had been put to bed. and mother 
and Johnny were in an adjoining room. Presently John- 
ny cut up some caper, on which mother threatened to 
take him into the other room and whip him. 

‘*Mother,”’ said Freddy, under the bed-clothes, * I 
know where I would take him.’ 

‘Where?’ said the mother, whose curiosity was ex- 


cited. 
‘I'd take him under the left ear.” 


An unpopular student of Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, was ‘surprised’? in his chamber, a few nights 
since, by a body of freshmen, disguised, who proceeded 
to treat Sim in the same rude mauner that Delilah once 
did Samson. When they let him go, he was precisely in 
the condition of ** Uncle Ned,” who had no * hair on the 
top of his bead, in the piace,” ete. This “rape of the 
lock ” is to be investigated. 


PNA en ees “ees 


In an “Essay on Woman,” a writer remarks that: 
‘* Beauties generally die old maids. They set such value 
on themselves, that they don’t find a purchaser until 
the market is closed. Out of a dozen beauties who have 
come out within the last eightcen years, eleven are still 
single. They spend their days in working green dogs on 

eliow wool, while their even’ are devoted to low spir- 
ts and French novels.” 


SN eee erm 


Walpole relates, after an execution of eighteen crimi- 

nals,a woman was hawking an account of them, but 
them nineteen. A gentleman said to her: 

Biri do you say nineteen! There were but eighteen 


be ‘True, sir,” she replied, “I did not know that you 
had been reprieved.” 
The gentleman slid. 


PENNS SS eee eee es 


Cooke, the tragedian, was in the habit of giving orders 
to a widow lady, who was once sitting in the pit with her 
lictle girl, wheu their friend the performer was about to 
be stabbed by his stage rival. Roused by the supposed 
imminence of his danger, the girl started up, exclaiming : 

*O, don’t kill him—don’t kill him; for if you do, 
wont give us any more pit orders!” 

‘* Pacts are stubborn things,”’ said a lawyer to a female 
witness under examination. 

* Yes sir-ee.’’ replied the lady, “and so are women; 
and if you get sarnns out of me, just let me know it. 
** You'll be committed for contempt.” 

“* Very well, 1’ll suffer justly, for T feet the utmost con- 
tempt for every lawyer present.” 





A Dutchman, in describing a span of horses which he 
had lost, said: 

* Dey wash very mooch alike, specially de off one. 
One looked so mooch like both, 1 could not tell todder 
from which ; ven I vent after de one I always caught de 
oder, and I whipped de one almost to death because de 
oder kick at me.”’ 


Rnennnnnnnn mn rere 


An Irishman, who was troubled with the toothache, 
determined to have an old offender extracted; but there 
being no dentist near, he resolved to do the job himself: 
whereupon he filled the excavation with powder, but be- 
ing afraid to touch it off, he put « slow match to it, light- 
ed it, and then run to get out of the way. 

Boileau being frequently called upon by an idle, 
ant person, who complained to him that he did not return 
his visits: ~ Sir,” said the French satirist, “we are vot 
upon equal terms. You call upon me merely to get rid 
of your time; when I call upon you I lose mine.” 


~~ 





** Conscience!’ said Mrs. Hopkins, indignantly, ‘do 
you suppose that nobody has got any conscience but 
yourself? My conscience is as good as yours—yes, and 
better too, for it has never been used in the course of my 
whole life, while yours must be nearly worn out.” 


“~~ 


Mr. Baker showed us an egg yesterday, which was 
seven inches in circumference Can anybody best this? 
— Syracuse Gazette. 

Certainly; break the egg into a bowl, and beat it with 
8 spoon.— Lynn News. 





readily by cuttiogs, and requiring only to be shifted 
from time to time. The young plants are liable to be 
attacked by the aphidim or green fly. The most effectual 
cure is tobacco water. 


Box. 

Box, of all other plants, makes the neatest and most 
beautiful edgings. This may be set in September or Oc- 
tober, but will require protection, as it is liable to be 
thrown out by the frost. or winter-kiiled, without it. It 
may also be planted in the spring, and also in June; but 
when late planted will require shading and watering 





Dwarf Roses. 

Roses deteriorate very rapidly when left to themselves, 
or to inferior culture. In order to remedy this, no re- 
newal of soil or change of situation is necessary, but a 
careful taking up at proper seasons, good manuring, and 
careful replanting. 

Phlox Subulata. 

This variety is commonly known under the name of 
Moss Pink. This pretty species shows a profusion of 
flowers of a bright pink color. It can be rapidly increased 
and used for edgings, but requires some care to keep in 
order. 


Eschsholtzia. 

California Poppy. Grows two feet high; blooms from 
June to September. Flowers. a brilliant, shining yellow. 
Searcely any plant produces a greater degree of splendor 
than this; when the full sun is om it, it makes a perfect 
blaze of color 


Coix Lachryma. 

Commonly known as Job’s Tear—a kind of tropical 
grass from the East Indies. It is called Job's Tear on 
account of its shining pearly fruit. Cultivated solely for 
its fruit—the flowers are destitute of beauty. 





"THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly pores 
after «leven years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ** household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


ie 

{>> It is just such « paper as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family cirele. 

(> It is printed on the finest ratin-surfeced paper, with 
new Spe and in @ neat and beautiful style 
Sd. yey! bh one em size, yet contains no adver- 

te ite t super royal pages 
(7 It ia devoted to pect , stories of the 
disceveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

i> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who bas 

teen years of editorial experience in Boston. 

{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line 

{> It numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 

\ Fal py ogee they absorb the reader, cultivate ® 
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DINGLE THE BACKWOODSMAN, 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST. 





BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[continugp.] 


CHAPTER V. 


THE COUNTESS AND HER SUITOR. 


From the strect, as his last words promised, 
the Count d’Orbico went directly to the Palazzo 
d’Avenna, where he was ushered through a long 
hall and corridor, with an obsequious politeness 
at which his impatience chafed. At last he was 
shown into a small boudoir fitted up in the Paris- 
ian style, where the countess sat, beautiful as 
ever, quietly engaged at her embroidery. 

She received the count with politeness. 

“You have heard the news, contessa 1” 

“ Yes—that a sortie has been made with bril- 
liant success. The moral effect of that will be 
excellent.” 

“ Yes—and it is to be followed this day by a 
more formidable sortie headed by Garibaldi 
himself.” ‘ 

“The saints preserve his life amid the ear- 
nage!” cried the countess; ‘for he is the dearest 
hope of Rome.” 

“Ay,” said Orbico, “ and if Garibaldi falls—” 

“Rome will not fall,” interrupted the coun- 
tess, quickly. “ No—rather than 
should possess it,her women would become war- 
riors and die beside their husbands, father, lov- 
ers and brothers. And so Garibaldi goes forth 
to battle !"’ said she, after a pause. ‘May vic- 
tory perch on his banners! He has the prayers 
of every true heart he leaves behind.” 

“Amen!” said the count, drawing his chair 
nearer to the countess, but with his eyes averted, 
for he never looked full in the face of the person 
he was addressing. ‘‘Itis well enough to pray 
piously, and to talk bravely. But, between our, 
selves, fair lady, we are involved in a hopeless 
struggle. We can do nothing against the power 
of France.” 

“ My Lord d’Orbico,” said the countess, “ you 
are the last person who should speak thus.” 

“It is because I love my country so well that 
I cannot hide from myself her certain fate. I 
firmly believe that we shall be obliged to sur- 
render.” 

“ Surrender!” cried the countess, with an ex- 
pression of ineffable scorn and indignation ; 
“ never!” 

“I assure you,” said the count, “ that we lead- 
ers see it well,” 

“Then with such feelings you are unfit to 
cope with a gallant enemy.” 

“ Better fited than you think.” 

“What! can you fight well when weighed 
down by despondency ?” 

“ No— fair lady—but they fight best of all who 
are actuated by despair.”’ 

“ You have ever an adroit phrase at your com- 
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mand, my lord,” said the countess. “ But as a 
fnend, | would counsel you to keep such sent 
ments as yours to yourself.” 

“I do, 1 do,” said d’Orbico hastily and earn 
estly. “And it is only deep anxiety for your 
self, fair countess, that impels me to speak out. 
Rain is before us all—be warned in time |” 

“And why do you come to me with these warn 
ings t’’ said the wouutess, with vexation. . 

“ Because | am anxious in your behalf,” said 
d’Orbico ; “ because 1 see you are alone and un- 
protected. Because you have no one Ww defend 
you.” 


“To defend me! Defend! From what, 
pray?” 

“ From coming dangers.” 

“You are much ken,” said the 





“ if you suppove me unprotected ; there are hun- 
dreds of my countrymen, who would rush to my 
defence in the hour of danger.” 

“Ah! my dear countess—your own generous 
heart deceives you—you do not know mankind 
In the hour of general peril, you would find 
yourself deserted.” 

“ Perish the thought !” said the countess. “Ia 
spite of your words, | believein the devotion and 
gallantry of the people.” 

“The people! the people!’ cried the count, 
in apparent amazement. “Do you beleve in 
them! Fickle, changeable and fale. He who 
trusts to-day may listen w the vivas, but wo-mor 
row to the shouts of ‘ crucify him!” 

“ Is this the language of » republican leader !” 
cried the , in 

“ It w the language of a man who kouws the 
world. Countess, neither of us can be true re- 
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